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SECTION I. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 



A NATIONAL PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT. 

JAMES P. MUNROE 
Vice-Chairman, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Many of those who have been closely associated with the 
development of the Smith-Hughes Law are now in the fortimate 
position of being associated with its administration. As agents 
for carrying out the plans of those interested in this forward 
movement in education, they have a grave responsibility, in- 
creased, for the time being, by the fact that they are charged 
also with much important work in connection with the war. 

It was an extraordinary chance which brought this legis- 
lation to fruition just before the entrance of the United States 
into the great war. For the machinery which it had been neces- 
sary to set up in the States for the peaceful purpose of promoting 
vocational education, is proving an essential factor in the per- 
formance of the task of training mechanics and technicians for 
war service which is now being undertaken and which is so essential 
to military success. 

With the passage of much of the war legislation, and especially 
with the passing, by a Democratic Senate and House, of such a 
bill as that for National prohibition, it may be said that the 
Democracy of Jefferson has come definitely to an end, and that 
this cotmtry is now committed to the experiment of canying 
on a republic with such centralization of authority as Hamilton 
and Washington would not have dared to imagine. The Smith- 
Hughes Law is one of the first steps in the federalization of edu- 
cation, and, as such, has the responsibility not only of setting 
a good example, but of so dealing with this principle of central- 
ization that it will be of good rather than of harm to the Nation. 
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The Vocational Education law marks the beginning of a 
new era in education, because, unlike legislation governing previous 
gifts of Federal money to the States, it decrees that those gifts 
shall be conditioned upon the fulfilling of definite obligations 
on the part of those receiving these national monies. It says, 
in other words, that the Federal treasury will make certain con- 
tributions to education in the States provided those States set 
up certain standards and perform certain duties laid down by the 
Government at Washington. The law is so framed, however, 
and its liberal provisions have been so interpreted by the Federal 
Board, that this legislation is in no sense an interference with 
State rights or with educational autonomy. On the contrary, it 
is an excellent example of that friendly cooperation between the 
Nation as a whole and the States as individuals which, to my mind, 
is of the very essence of the American governmental system. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Law, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education neither dictates to a State what its systems of 
education shall be nor attempts to reform existing systems. It 
merely points out that sound vocational education being, in 
the eyes of the Federal Government, essential to the well-being 
of the Nation, Congress proposes to stimulate it by offering 
money to support it, to those States which will accept this aid, 
will appropriate at least an equal sum for the same object, and 
will inaugurate certain procedures as to supervision and teacher- 
training which, to the authorities at Washington, seem funda- 
mental to success. 

So far as the present attitude towards the control and super- 
vision of education is that of the old New England school 
**deestrict," it is a survival of the exaggerated individualism of 
Puritan days. Most of us have so far progressed out of that 
narrowness as to be able to understand that the ignorance or 
inefficiency of the individual injures not merely himself, but the 
whole community; that the backwardness of any community 
is a drag upon the State, and that the failure of any State to 
reach its highest possible social and economic level, retards to that 
extent the progress of the Nation as a whole. Upon these obvious 
facts, the Federal Government bases its right and obligation 
to subsidize State education and upon the common-sense view 
that the giving of money implies some supervision of the manner 
in which that money is spent, it justifies the supervising condition 
of the Smith-Hughes Law. 
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Lest, however, the States should be led to lean too heavily 
upon the Federal Government in this matter of vocational edu- 
cation, the law requires that for every dollar given from Wash- 
ington, another must be appropriated by the State and compels, 
furthermore, that the entire costs of building, maintenance, etc., 
be borne by the State or the community. 

The fundamentals of the Act a"e that to those States which 
accept its provisions and set up the prescribed administrative 
machinery, the Federal Government agrees to appropriate certain 
definite, and for the first few years, increasing sums of money 
to be used for the payment, in part, of teachers and supervisors 
of agriculture, cf teachers of trade, industrial and home economics, 
and for the training of teachers in those subjects. Provided, 
however, that the instruction shall be limited to boys and girls 
over fourteen pursuing studies of less than college grade; that 
the object of the teaching shall be to prepare for wage-earning 
occupations; and that all the work thus aided shall be under 
public supervision and control. 

Beyond these fundamentals, the Smith-Hughes Law is so 
broad that the first thing the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation had to do after its organization was to interpret the Act 
by formulating certain principles and policies which, for this 
year at least, are to govern its relations with the educational 
authorities of the 48 States. Those policies are, of course, sub- 
ject to such modifications as will be made necessary by experience; 
but there are certain basic principles which, I think, will always 
remain. Some of these are: (1) that every State is to be dealt 
with as an individual problem, more being demanded from New 
York, for example, than from New Mexico, but that, whatever 
concessions may be made, they shall be made on the understanding 
that each succeeding year is to find the standards and accom- 
plishments of every State higher, sounder and more thorough; 
(2) that the vocational education contemplated in the Smith- 
Hughes Act is to be provided, not for incompetents and *'left 
overs,** but for those normal, ambitious and well qualified boys 
and girls who are to be the bone and sinew of the coming genera- 
tion; and (3) that the work performed under this law, while it 
shall prepare for wage-earning, must never be narrowly utili- 
tarian, but, on the contrary, must have that well-rounded 
character which is fimdamental to real efficiency. 
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It is impossible to go into the story of the interesting and, 
to the members of the Board, stimtdating experiences through 
which, between August 15 and December 31 of the past year, the 
plans under which the States are severally to carry out the pro- 
visions of the vocational education act, were prepared, examined 
and certified for Federal aid. But it is both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify to the splendid cooperative spirit in which the State 
Boards for Vocational Education and their agents have worked 
with us, and to the wisdom and zeal shown, under enormous 
stress, by Dr. Prosser, his assistant directors, the field agents 
and the rest of his field and office staff. Such effective team- 
work has seldom, if ever, been seen in this country before, and is 
the most hopeful augury for the future success of these new 
relations between the Federal Government and the States. 

The fundamental points which should be emphasized in con- 
sidering the Smith-Hughes Law are: (1) that already referred 
to, concerning this new attitude of the Federal Government towards 
the State Governments, under which the State officers of educa- 
tion become practically joint trustees with the Federal officers 
for the administration of this money; (2) the emphasis upon the 
fact that this joint fimd is to prepare boys and girls for wage- 
earning occupations; (3) that such preparation requires not 
only efficient teaching, but real and effective supervision; and 
(4) that the greatest need of education today, and especially of 
vocational education, is that there be trained as fast as possible 
a body of teachers who, in the case of vocational education, are 
thoroughly familiar with the vocation itself. 

The plans submitted to, and approved by, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education bring into high light these 
essential things, and lay emphasis, furthermore, upon the fact 
that this new money which is going into the States shall be used, 
not to relieve the States of any btirdens which they were carrying 
before, but to promote new and advanced undertakings which, 
without this money, they could not have carried. 

This is not the place to speak of the special and additional 
duties which have been placed upon the shoulders of the Federal 
Board because of the exigencies of war, but the experiences which 
the Board is having and is to have with this war training work, 
and with the work for crippled soldiers and sailors, will not only 
be extremely illuminating to the whole field of vocational 
education, but will give that education a weight and a 
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prestige for which it otherwise would have had to wait perhaps 
a generation. 

The Federal Board itself, and those interested in vocational 
education, are fully alive to the part which the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education has played in this 
great work, and are convinced that it has a still greater duty to 
accomplish. It is not for me to outline those duties, further 
than to express the hope that the National Society will make it 
its duty to see that the Federal Board establishes and lives up 
to the highest standards, and keeps always so far ahead of public 
opinion as to serve as a real leader. I venture to express the 
hope, too, that the National Society will use every means to 
make the States comprehend the nature and importance of the 
task of promoting vocational education, that it will place before 
the Board from time to time problems which it believes should 
be worked out, and that it will never hesitate frankly and freely 
to criticise the aims and the activities of the Federal Board, which 
is their servant as it is that of all men and women concerned in 
producing an ever better and more efficient type of trained boy 
and girl. 
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COOPERATIVE AGMCULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

UNDER THE SMITH-LEVER ACT. 

A. C. TRUE 
Director, States Relation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

To understand fully the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
Extension Act of May 8, 1914, one must know the history of the 
development of agricultural extension work in the United States. 
In 1862 Congress passed the Act establishing the United States 
Department of Agriculture "to acquire and diffuse among the 
people of the United States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture, in the most general and comprehensive 
sense of that word.** The same year the land-grant act establishing 
the agricultural colleges was enacted. Both the Department 
and the colleges very soon began to send out lecturers as well as 
to distribute publications. 

Meetings called * Tanners* Institutes** were established by 
some of the colleges and afterwards by some of the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. These spread rapidly and in a number of 
States were elaborately organized . By the time the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed they were held in practically every State and the 
total annual attendance ran into millions. Since the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act there has been a marked tendency to unite 
the institutes with the other features of extension work conducted 
by the agricultural colleges. 

In 1875 the first agricultural experiment station was estab- 
lished and began to send out bulletins. The Hatch Act of 1887 
granted Federal funds for stations in all the States "to aid in 
acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture.** Regular distribution of bulletins was provided 
for and station officers have taken a large part in farmers* institutes 
and other meetings. 

In 1904 the Department of Agriculture began demonstrations 
on the farms of the South under the leadership of Dr. Seaman 
Knapp. This work grew rapidly and out of it developed the 
system of extension teaching through county agricultural agents, 
home demonstration agents and boys* and girls* clubs. By the 
time the Smith-Lever Act was introduced in Congress this system 
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was so far developed and so popular that the members of Congress 
expressly favored the perpetuation of these lines of work through 
that Act. In reporting the bill to the House of Representatives 
the Committee on Agriculture, through its chairman, Mr. Lever, 
made the following statements: 

**The theory of this bill is to extend this system of 
itinerant teaching, the State always to measure the relative 
importance of the different lines of activitiy to be pursued 
and to determine upon the most important to the entire 
country by providing for at least one trained demonstrator 
or itinerant teacher for each agricultural county, who in the 
very nature of things must give leadership and direction 
along all lines of rural activity — social, economic, and 
financial.*' 

^t if/: :ti ifH ifH 

**The farm boy and girl can be taught that agriculture 
is the oldest and most dignified of the professions, and with 
equal attention and ability can be made as successful in 
dollars and cents, to say nothing of real happiness, as any of 
the other professions. Your committee believes that one of 
the main features of this bill is that it is so flexible as to provide 
for the inauguration of a system of itinerant teaching for 
boys and girls." 

*'This bill provides the authority and the funds for 
inaugurating a system of teaching the farm wife and farm girl 
the elementary principles of home making and home manage- 
ment, and your committee believes there is no more important 
work in the country than is this.*' 

The Smith-Lever Act thus formed the culmination of a 
movement by which a comprehensive system of extension work 
in agriculture and home economics for men, women and children 
was developed under the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges. This 
extension system has become a permanent feature of the American 
system of popular education. 

During the current fiscal year this system is maintained in 
the 48 States with regular funds aggregating $7,600,000, including 
$2,080,000 Federal Smith-Lever funds, $1,600,000 State Smith- 
Lever funds, $1,200,000 Department of Agriculture funds for 
demonstration work, and $2,720,000 from miscellaneous State and 
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county sources. To this must be added $4,348,400 war emergency 
funds provided under the Food Production Act of August 10, 
1917. In all about $12,000,000 are available for this extension 
work in 1917-18. 

The development of this system has been very rapid since 
war was declared and it is now organized in about 2,200 counties. 
There are over 2,500 men connected with the county agent work, 
1,450 women engaged in home demonstration work, over 450 
club leaders and a large number of extension specialists. 
In all, over 5,000 persons are engaged in the cooperative extension 
work. The work is also supported by county organizations of 
farmers, often called farm bureaus, and many community organiza- 
tions. Thousands of farm people, teachers and others also take 
part as voluntary workers in the demonstrations and club work. 
The work includes demonstrations on the farms and in the homes, 
lectures at institutes and other meetings, so-called extension 
schools (usually not exceeding five days), exhibits at local, cotinty 
and state fairs, personal visits exchanged between agents and 
people, communications by telephone and letters, and numerous 
publications and articles in the local press. 

The effort is made to give all the work a definite practical 
aim. It deals with the technical, economic and social problems 
of immediate importance in the various rural communities. In 
war times, food production and conservation are specially em- 
phasized. The information given is based on the successful 
practices of farmers and housewives and on the experimental 
work of the Department of Agriculture and the experiment 
stations. 

The work with children, mainly through the clubs, is intended 
to interest them in the practical problems of the farm, home and 
community, to stimulate them to productive industry as a source 
of income, to create in them a desire for achievement and leader- 
ship and for thorough education to fit them for their life's work. 
Through the boys and girls, access is often gained to the fathers 
and mothers who would otherwise be too conservative to adopt 
new ways. About 1,500,000 children were reached last year. 

The club work has in many places received the cordial support 
of the school authorities. Many teachers have aided in the 
organization of the clubs and acted as club leaders. 

In the rural communities, where, generally speaking, there 
is as yet little practical teaching of agriculture, the extension 
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clubs have served to give the children a new interest in country 
life and in many cases have led them to seek technical training 
in agriculture and home economics. 

While agriculture is taught to a certain extent in several 
thousand secondary schools, less than 100,000 students were en- 
rolled in these courses last year. There is, as yet, a wide field 
for the club work among rural children who will otherwise not be 
brought at all tmder the influence of the forward movement in 
agriculture and country life. In communities where there are 
good agricultural schools it will not be difficult to differentiate 
the work of the clubs from that of the schools and to make 
cooperative arrangements by which teachers and club leaders will 
work together harmoniously as far as the teachers may find 
opportunity to engage in the club work. A general policy of 
relationships between the schools and the extension system has 
been worked out by the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the Department of Agriculture and will soon be announced. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE. 

LAYTON S. HAWKINS 

Assistant Director for Agricultural Education, Federal Board for Vocational 

Education. 

If oiir vocational schools of agriculture are to be really 
vocational, then the teachers in these schools must be able to 
carry on real farming on a real farm. This means that they must 
have experience in the business of farming as well as scientific 
training at an institution of learning. On the other hand, 
knowledge of the **rule of thumb" methods of the farm will not 
suffice. The successful teacher of agriculture must have in 
addition to this a comprehensive knowledge of the modem 
methods of scientific agriculture and the principles underlying 
those methods. In other words, he must be a well trained, highly 
skilled, modem farmer. 

The farm and the college are the two institutions which must 
give him his training. However, this in itself is not enough. 
The teacher of agriculture must be a teacher as well as a farmer. 
He must be able to organize and impart his knowledge and at 
the same time direct the activities of his pupils. An extended 
knowledge of agriculture is of little use to a teacher unless he can 
both organize and impart what he knows. Furthermore, he must 
be able to so direct the activities of his pupils that they may 
develop in turn a knowledge and ability which will enable them 
to successfully carry on farm work. 

We are all familiar with the old statement that "teachers 
are bom not made.*' The only trouble with that statement is 
that it is wrong end to. Teachers are made, not bom. Of course 
there is no disputing the fact that some men are better material 
than others on which to work. 

In the organization of his knowledge, he must see the 
importance of having what he is teaching organized from the 
standpoint of the season rather than from the standpoint of the 
text-book. In other words, he must learn to teach his pupils 
about planting com at the time when com is being planted. 
He must take advantage of what the season offers rather than 
what the text-book offers. He must also learn to draw upon 
nature rather than upon the text-book alone for the facts of his 
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teaching. He must learn and lead his pupils to see that agri- 
cultiu'e is not confined to the four walls of the classroom. He must 
learn to take his pupils to the field and to the bam. He must 
teach them both to think and to do. He must learn to take 
advantage of the home opportunities of his pupils. One of the 
most important things in modem agricultural teaching is to get 
the instruction suited to the home farm conditions of the boys 
who are being instructed. This is done through what is known 
as the home project method of teaching, by means of which the 
boys who are learning the science of agriculture in school are led 
to put this science into practice on the home farm. We all learn 
by doing and if we are to have successful teachers of agriculture 
they must, during their preparation, have an opportunity to 
teach vocational agriculture under direction. We all know, and 
have recognized for years, that book farming does not amount to 
much as such. The practical application is the important thing. 
So we will get little result from mere lecturing about how to 
teach unless the prospective teachers are given an opporttmity 
to put into practice these methods of teaching. Here, too, again 
the modem educators are following out the home project idea: 
That is, the institutions which are preparing teachers of agri- 
culture are making connection with the actual vocational schools 
of agriculture to the end that the prospective teachers are sent 
out to these vocational schools and allowed to do practice teaching 
under supervision in schools of the exact type in which they are 
being prepared to teach. 

Through practical teachers and practical methods of 
instruction alone may we ever hope to build up a successful system 
of vocational agricultural instruction. 
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THE TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS FOR 

TRADES AND INDUSTRIES. 

LEWIS H. CARRIS 

Assistant Director for Industrial Education, Federal Board for Vocational 

Education. 

The State boards for vocational education are facing the 
comparatively new problem of training teachers for vocational 
schools or departments of trade and industrial education in 
accordance with the standards of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Very few of the States have had a program for vocational 
education in trade and industry. The private schools, normal 
schools, and colleges which have been preparing teachers for 
manual arts departments of the elementary and high schools do 
not at present fully meet the needs of the schools operating under 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Each of the States accepting one or more of the benefits of 
the Federal Act must begin its program not later than 1920, 
for the training of teachers in each of the three fields subsidized. 
Most of the States have provided for the immediate organization 
of this work, since there is available at the very beginning a 
considerable sum of money, making it possible to inaugurate this 
work without extensive experimentation. 

If the smallest State in the iJnion should decide to spend 
only the minimum amount possible — 20 per cent, of its allotment, 
when matched with State or local money, it would expend 
$2,000 for the training of teachers for service in trade and 
industrial Schools. Should its State board decide to spend 60 
per cent, the maximum amount, when matched with State or 
local funds, it would spend $6,000 for this work. From these 
sums the amounts vary until we have the possibility of an 
expenditure of approximately $170,000 in the most populous 
State for this work. 

Kinds of Schools in Which the Teachers Trained are to Serve. 

Before an institution can set up a course of study, select 
teachers for the work, enroll students, and organize classes, it 
must have a definite knowledge of the kinds of schools and classes 
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in which the teachers trained are to serve, and a knowledge of 
the work which is to be carried on in them. The Smith-Hughes 
Act provides for the organization of all-day, part-time, and 
evening schools or classes in trade and industrial education. 

1. The all-day school or department must be of less than 
college grade and designed to meet the needs bf persons over 14 
years of age who are preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit. 
The term "unit trade class** has come to be used in describing the 
organization of these schools. The pupils must give at least half 
their time to shop work on a useful and productive basis, the 
remaining half of the time to related work, and to such subjects 
as make out a well-rounded course. 

The methods of instruction should conform to the best 
commercial shop practices, hence three kinds of teachers may be 
employed in the all-day school: (1) The teacher of shop work; 
(2) the teacher of related subjects, and (3) the teachers of non- 
vocational subjects. Since the expense of instruction in non- 
vocational subjects must be borne by the State or local commimity, 
federal funds are applicable only to the preparation of shop teachers 
and of related subjects teachers in the all-day schools. 

2. At least one-third of the fund allotted to any State for 
trade and industrial education must, if expended, be applied to 
part-time schools or classes for workers over 14 years of age who 
have entered upon employment. 

The Federal board has adopted as a part of its policies this 
statement : 

"In general Federal moneys may be used to pay the salaries 
of teachers employed in those part-time schools or classes where 
wage-working boys or girls receive any or all of the following 
benefits: 

(a) Increased skill or knowledge in the occupation which 
the wage worker is following. 

(b) Skill or knowledge leading to promotion in the 
industry or calling wherein the wage worker is engaged. 

(c) Improvement in the knowledge of regular subjects 
which the wage worker did not complete in school. 

(d) Increased civic or vocational intelligence. 

(e) Skill and knowledge in home economics for girls 
employed as wage workers. 
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It is evident that there are in the part-time schools and 
classes three types of teachers for which professional work may 
be given: 

(a) Shop teacher. 

(b) Related subjects teacher. 

(c) Genefal continuation subjects teacher. 

3. Instruction in evening schools or classes must be supple- 
mentary to the day employment. The membership is limited to 
mature workers, who can secure advancement in their work 
through the mastery of particular shop processes or through the 
technique of such related work as would prove an asset to them 
in their emplojmient. 

Two types of teachers — the shop teacher and the related 
subjects teacher — ^may be employed in evening school trade 
extension classes. 

Types of Teachers. — The following types of teachers may 
receive instruction in schools or classes maintained in part from 
Federal funds: 

1. Teachers of shop subjects in the all-day, part-time, 
or evening school classes where instruction is limited to a particular 
trade. 

2. Teachers of shop subjects in general industrial schools 
and in part-time schools when the shop work is of a general or 
elementary character. 

3. The related subjects teachers in the all-day, part-time, 
or evening classes. 

4. Teachers of non-vocational subjects in part-time schools 
or classes. 

For shop teachers for unit trades in all-day, part-time, 
and evening schools or classes where the instruction is limited 
to a particular trade, an adequate trade experience is fundamental 
to success. 

State boards of education are required to submit as a part of 
the plan for any State the qualifications of teachers. Practically 
every State has given as the minimum of shop experience required 
of shop teachers at least two years* service beyond the apprentice- 
ship stage. Many of the States have had to modify the usual 
certificating rules so that the teachers with the necessary trade 
experience may be secured. There does not exist an adequate 
supply of possible teachers with the requisite trade experience 
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who have had, in addition to this, a general education extending 
much beyond the elementary school stage. 

For teachers of shop subjects in general industrial schools 
and in part-time schools when the shop work is of a general or 
elementary character, there are schools which give, to a con- 
siderable degree, the training required in shop subjects. The 
graduate of an engineering school who has had opportunity to 
take work in various shops dtuing his college course, and has 
supplemented this by some practical experience, has the prepara- 
tion demanded for this type of teacher. Certain schools for the 
preparation of manual arts teachers also give, to a large measure, 
the shop training required. For this class of teachers a con- 
siderable part of the work may be done in residence at the 
institution selected by the State board to conduct the teacher- 
training work. 

The related subjects teachers in the all-day, part-time, or 
evening classes give that part of the trade and industrial education 
which is an inherent part of the vocation taught. The subject 
matter is, however, of such a nature that it may be taught in the 
ordinary classroom or science laboratory — such as the drafting 
which goes with the trade, the mathematics which the master 
of a trade should know, the science which can be taught to the 
prospective trade worker. For this type of teacher a higher 
degree of scholastic preparation can be required. These teachers 
should be recruited from graduates of secondary technical schools 
who have had in addition to this school training supplementary 
commercial experience; from graduates of engineering schools of 
collegiate grade or from persons who have had a partial course 
in such institutions or from among the graduates of institutions 
which prepare teachers of manual arts subjects. 

The preparation of teachers of non-vocational subjects in 
part-time schools or classes is of about the same as that demanded 
for the preparation of teachers for the higher grades of the 
elementary schools or for the teachers of high school subjects. 
If instruction is provided for this particular type of teachers, it 
should be in addition to the usual normal school or collegiate course, 
and should deal largely with the particular problems encountered 
by the teacher of a part-time school or class. When States adopt 
a compulsory continuation school program there will be a large 
opportunity for the special training of teachers. 
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Instruction Which May Receive Support from Federal Funds. 

The Federal board has ruled that in order to receive Federal 
aid the instruction in teacher-training institutions must be given 
to segregated classes, and that these classes must not parallel 
in the subject-matter of instruction other classes in the institution 
giving the training. 

The Work of the Institution Selected to Give Teacher-training 

for Trades and Industries. 

The selection of the various institutions to conduct the 
professional work must be made by the State boards themselves. 
The following considerations should be kept in mind in determining 
the work to be undertaken: 

1. The specific purpose of the teacher-training scheme in 
any State is to improve instruction in its vocational schools. 

2. The law of supply and demand becomes the key for the 
ntmiber of workmen who should enroll in teacher-training classes. 

3. There are four steps necessary in any complete teacher- 
training scheme : 

(a) The recruiting of the group to be trained, whether 
from among those in residence at the institution, or from 
those with adequate trade experience who can be recruited 
for residence work in the institution or for work in evening 
or short courses. 

(b) The training of the group when recruited. 

(c) The placement of those who have finished required 
courses of training. 

(d) The training of teachers who have already entered 
service. 

In the selection of candidates for training as shop teachers 
the institution responsible for the recruiting of the class should 
require evidence from candidates of a general education sufficient 
to enable the candidate to become a successful teacher of his 
vocation. For practically all shop teachers the minimum require- 
ments would include ability to read, write, and converse intelli- 
gently concerning his trade, and also a knowledge of the funda- 
mental mathematics of the trade. The actual amount of general 
education required will necessarily vary among the various trades. 
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Some one charged with the responsibility of recruiting the 
classes should be required to attend meetings of any organizations 
of workmen, to visit superintendents and foremen in the trades 
for which it is proposed to recruit teachers. 

The institution selected to give the work must carry its 
instruction to the place where its pupils are employed. It will 
rarely be feasible to recruit a class of trade workers who will give 
up their daily employment and enroll in and attend a class given 
at any considerable distance from their homes. Probably the most 
successful work can be given in evening classes and through the 
extension department of the institution which is to give the work. 

Duration of the Period of Training. 

For persons of adequate trade experience who desire to 
become vocational teachers and who are to be trained under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, at least 120 hours of instruc- 
tion should be provided. Assuming that a minimum of 120 hours 
is determined upon as the length of the course for mechanics in 
training as teachers of unit trade courses, the following work may 
be given to advantage: 

One-fourth of this time should be given to pedagogy and 
mechanics of teaching, including the theory of vocational edu- 
cation; the organization of vocational schools under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the State school laws; general methods of 
teaching in vocational schools; special methods for teaching the 
trades imder consideration in the course, with emphasis on the 
analysis of a trade for instruction purposes made by a master 
of the trade proficient in teaching; the formulation of courses 
of study for shop and related work; shop and class discipline; 
records both of student efficiency and the efficiency and quality 
of materials and tools, with special reference to tool room and 
stock room as methods of indirect discipline and instruction. 

Approximately one-fourth of the time should be devoted to 
such of the following subjects as are necessary for success in the 
trades imder consideration: art in industry, shop mathematics, 
mechanical drawing and design; study of materials, business 
methods, factory methods, such as routing work, time cards, 
job tickets, and shop tickets. 

Approximately one-fourth of the time, and more wherever 
possible, should be devoted to actual practice teaching under 
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trade conditions careftdly supervised after lesson plans or project 
plans have been made out and approved. 

Approximately one-fourth should be devotgd to obiservation 
work and supplementary work in the shop to round out any part 
of the trade which the mechanic has failed to master during his 
own experience. 

The training of shop teachers for general industrial schools 
and shop teachers in part-time schools where the work is of an 
elementary nature may be given to students who are in residence 
at an institution such as an engineering school, or a school which 
gives special attention to the preparation of teachers for general 
industrial work. In the event of such a group being recruited, it 
would be possible to accompUsh two things in their training: 

1. Program arrangement which will permit the student who 
is desirous of becoming eligible for such a position to take as a part 
of his tmdergraduate work a more complete round of shop ex- 
perience and to spend his vacations in commercial shops. 
Probably little of this work could be done in classes which would 
meet the conditions given by the Federal Board. That is to say, 
it is difficult to see how the adequate trade contact necessary 
could be given to segregated groups, although as far as the law is 
concerned there is no reason why such instruction should not be 
subsidized from Federal funds. 

2. The organization of classes for students who have 
expressed their intention of preparing for this work. In this case, 
the work would be professional in character and might include 
courses such as the following: 

(a) Theory and administration of vocational education. 
This course would be designed to give the students an insight 
into some of the larger problems of vocational education, and 
might include lectures, readings, discussions, visits to 
industrial plants and vocational schools. 

(b) Industrial history and elementary economics. The 
purpose of this course is to orient the worker in the evolution 
of industry and in the modem economic and social problems 
resulting from present industrial roganization. 

(c) Methods of teaching in industrial schools. This 
course would deal with such subjects as the following: How 
to prepare lesson plans for various types of shop and class 
room work; how to organize shop work in accordance with 
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good teaching practice; how to analyze the content of 
certain trades; the place of drill and repetition in shop and 
classroom; class management; and school and shop records, 
(d) Practice teaching. This course should provide an 
opportunity for the prospective teachers to teach under the 
supervision of a helpful critic. It would provide that the 
practice teaching should be done whenever possible in a 
school of the type for which the student is preparing to 
become a teacher. 

A pre-requisite for entrance to the institutions which may 
give this work is usually graduation from an approved four-year 
high school. It is to be hoped, however, . that the institutions 
which are preparing shop teachers for general industrial or part- 
time schools may admit as special students ^persons of maturity 
who have had a considerable variety of trade experience. 



Teachers of Related Subjects. 

The professional work given in preparation for teachers of 
related subjects differs but little from the work just outlined as 
desirable for teachers of shop subjects in general industrial or 
part-time schools. There could be organized an additional course 
which would be planned specifically for teachers of related subjects, 
which might include the analysis of the various trades which the 
student may be called upon to teach as far as related subjects 
are concerned as well as the organization of the subject matter 
which can be given as related science, related drawing, or related 
mathematics, etc., for any one of several trades. 



Training of Teachers for General Continuation School Work. 

As has been indicated previously, most of the preparation of 
teachers of nonvocational subjects in continuation schools will 
be carried on in the regular normal schools and colleges. 

Wherever a State is organizing an extensive system of part- 
time schools, the teachers of the regular public schools who are 
ambitious for promotion to part-time work, which usually carries 
a better salary, can be organized into extension classes to take work 
in special preparation for the peculiar problem of organization 
and management of a part-time class. It might also be possible 
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to organize a separate group in a normal school or a college pre- 
paring teachers for service in the general education field, with 
the specific aim of giving a special preparation for part-time work. 



Training of Teachers Already in Service. 

As the work is so new in most of the States, for some time 
to come it will be necessary for teachers to begin service in 
vocational schools without an adequate professional preparation. 
The institution selected to give teacher-training work should 
also make provision for the improvement of teachers already in 
service. This could be done (a) through Saturday or evening 
classes, or short courses given in summer classes; (b) through 
individual instruction by means of an itinerant teacher who 
could visit the teachers while at work; (c) through institutes from 
one day to a week in length, where the teachers of a given state or 
a district within State borders could be called together for special 
instruction. 

Relationship to Certification. 

In order to make the teacher-training scheme effective, it 
will be necessary to have the very closest coordination of this 
work with any scheme of certification which legalizes the employ- 
ment of teachers in Federal aided vocational schools. 



SECTION II. 

TRAINING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE UNDER 

THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT. 



INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 
UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES' VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION LAW. 

I 

G. M. WILSON 
Iowa State College for Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

The question before us is how should the one hundred and 
twenty hours allotted for the four-year college course be divided 
among the various lines of instruction to give the best preparation 
for the teaching of vocational agriculture. I am proposing at the 
outset that one-half the time or sixty hours be devoted to tech- 
nical agriculture and that twenty hours be devoted to psychology 
and education; that a minimtmi of twenty additional hours be 
given to science; and that the remaining twenty hours should 
contain some work in English, some in history and civics and 
some in agricultural economics and rural sociology. It will 
be worth while to indicate in detail the division of work within 
these several fields. 

The. sixty hours in agriculture should provide for work in 
Farm Crops, Animal Husbandry including Poultry, Horticulture, 
Dairying, Farm Management, Soils and Farm Mechanics. If 
half the time were required in these fields it would give a possi- 
bility of approximately four hours in each one of them. This 
would give a fair introduction to each of these fields. In dairy- 
ing, it would be sufficient to enable the student to learn to use 
the Babcock test and if the work was made specific and definite, 
it would put the student in position to furnish the brains for 
organizing and conducting a dairy testing association. In farm 
mechanics, it would give time for a course in farm machinery 
and farm motors and a brief course covering the farm repair 
shop. This latter should not only include the forge, but soldering, 
harness mending, and farm carpentry including the care of tools. 
It is unnecessary to go into the details of the preliminary work 
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in Farm Crops, Animal Husbandry, Horticulture, Soils and Farm 
Management, except to ask that in each of these departments 
a general survey course should be offered. It is needless to say 
that the work should connect directly with farming and should 
have in mind the production of successful, practical farmers rather 
than a successful team at the International, although the latter 
may be a legitimate means. 

The additional thirty hours in agriculture should enable 
the student to specialize in one or two lines according to his 
interests and the probable locality of his future work. If he 
is quite certain of going into an orchard region, he should have 
enough work, theoretical and practical, along that line to put 
him on the basis of an expert in orcharding. If he is going into 
a dairying district, he should take enough additional work in 
dairy production, feeding and dairy manufacturing to show 
leadership of a decided type when he enters his field of work. 

An important question in connection with the work in 
agriculture is the amount of actual practical experience which 
the student should receive. The college custom of confining 
work to lectures is not satisfactory when it comes to the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational agriculture. Why cannot the 
important work being carried forward by experiment stations 
in connection with agricultural colleges be utilized in the pre- 
paration of vocational agricultural teachers. The chief in 
dairying of the station may do an unusual piece of work in his 
particular field but the average college student and unfortunately 
the graduate student, knows nothing about it imtil the results 
are published in bulletin form. Another suggestion in this same 
line — ^may it not be that the director of the work in vocational 
agriculture should take this matter into his own hands and in 
successive summers take his men who are preparing to teach 
vocational agriculture into actual experience in the various Unes 
of work — ^for instance, one summer in orcharding, another in 
truck gardening, another on a stock breeder's farm, etc., accord- 
ing to the demands of the various interests of his particular 
state. A farm experience of at least two years should be ex- 
pected before the student begins his four year course in pre- 
paration for teaching vocational agriculture. By all these means 
it is hoped that the prospective teacher of vocational agriculture 
will secure a general knowledge of the field of agriculture and 
will become reasonably expert in one or two fields. 
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By way of parenthesis, permit me to say that I am opposed 
to courses in agriculture organized especially for teachers. During 
the last five years I have constantly declined the offers of various 
departments to organize such courses, insisting that the teacher 
of agriculture should have the same viewpoint and the same 
work as the man who is preparing to go back to the farm or 
preparing to become a specialist in some line of agricultural 
production. 

The twenty hours devoted to science will give opportunity 
for a three-hour course in farm physics and no other kind is 
particularly valuable; a three-hour course in zoology that leads 
directly to entomology and th^ facts of the science which relate 
to the farm; two three-hour courses in botany, one dealing with 
fundamental structural botany and the other with the botany 
of weeds and special problems that affect farm practice; eight 
hours in chemistry having in view the preparation of the student 
for the course in soil fertility. 

The twenty hours in psychology and education should 
include a brief cotirse in general psychology and a course in 
educational psychology, fundamental courses in methods of 
teaching, high school management, and especially strong courses 
in special methods of vocational agriculture including practice 
teaching and the management of home projects. Personally, 
I would be willing to cut the psychology to a three-hour course 
in educational psychology and education to twelve hours, 
making a total of fifteen hours of required work in this field. 
If the man continues in the field as a teacher for any length of 
time he should take graduate work, and the graduate work 
should include graduate courses in education as well as in agri- 
culture. 

There will be some objections to the above plan. Some 
will insist that it is too narrow. But that depends entirely upon 
how it is handled and the breadth of view of the teaching staff. 
Agriculture is certainly as cultural as Latin or German, and 
the Agricultural College that crowds the first two years of college 
work with language and mathematics, to the exclusion of work 
in agriculture is not only missing its mark, but is in reality mis- 
appropriating its funds. The course outlined herewith has in 
view the preparation of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
no apologies are offered for shaping it definitely to that end. 
Possibly, there should be more room for electives, provided they 
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are in agriculture or related science, so as to contribute to the 
end in view. For example, the student who specializes in animal 
husbandry, should have some work in veterinary science, at 
least enough to enable him to diagnose the more common diseases 
among farm animals. 

In connection with this discussion, it is legitimate to ask 
where the instruction should be given. Most certainly it should 
be given in each state at the institution best prepared to train 
farmers. The job of the teacher of vocational agriculture is to 
make farmers, and he must therefore be trained primarily for 
farming. He must also be prepared for teaching, but teaching 
on a vocational basis is subordinate to the vocation. Methods 
of teaching are effective only when properly connected with, 
and subordinated to, the subject to be taught. 

This will mean, other things being equal, that the college 
of agriculture should be preferred over the normal school as the 
place for training teachers of vocational agriculture. We do 
not minimize the splendid work of the normal school. It has 
developed pedagogy and teacher training, and deserves the credit 
for putting departments of education into practically every liberal 
arts college throughout the country; and these forces combined 
account for the Nelson amendment, which has placed a depart- 
ment of education into every agricultural college of the country. 
But this entire movement is merely a recognition of the fact 
that teaching methods are subordinate to subject-matter. The 
normal schools can train teachers for the elementary grades. 
They can not train doctors, or lawyers or farmers. They can not 
train high school teachers without putting the high school subjects 
into the normal school curriculum. Until the object is more 
nearly accomplished, the normal schools should confine their 
work to training rural and grade teachers. They should not 
soon, if ever, undertake to train teachers of materia medica, or 
torts, or cattle feeding. It will be cheaper, as well as much 
more effective, to arrange for the necessary work in education 
at the medical college, the law school, and the agricultural 
college. 

A speaker at this convention has explained the process of 
developing competent teachers of ship mechanics. Successful 
and high grade ship mechanics were taken as the raw material 
for making these teachers. They were not taken to a normal 
school, but to the great ship-building plant at Newport News. 
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There the ' training proceeded tinder conditions that permitted 
constant use of actual ship-construction projects. So the teachers 
of vocatipnal agriculture must come from the farm and must be 
trained where they make farmers. A typical agricultural college 
plant with its station plots, general farm lands, special farms 
for dairying, poultry, soils, and animal husbandry, and its ex- 
tensive equipment in machinery, dairy equipment, and farm 
animals, corresponds to the great ship-building plant at Newport 
News. This plant is not easily duplicated and it is absolutely 
essential to the proper training of the teacher of vocational 
agriculture. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge the importance of accomplishing 
our purpose, regardless of selfish interests. The teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture should be a national asset of great value, 
not only in war, but in peace. His course of instruction should 
be arranged with the single end of making him efficient. 
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TEACHING EXPERIENCE THROUGH THE APPRENTICE- 
SHIP SYSTEM. 

GEORGE A. WORKS 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University. 

The time for discussing the desirability of supervised teaching 
experience for the prospective teacher has passed. This phase 
of the subject has given way to a consideration of ways and 
means for securing such experience. Through a cooperative 
arrangement with the Division of Agricultural and Industrial 
Education and the Department of Rural Education of the New- 
York State College a system of securing this experience by appren- 
ticeship teaching is in operation. This plan is now in its third 
year and is used in the training of teachers both of agriculture 
and home making. The fundamentals of the plan are as follows: 

1. Certain schools are selected from those in which agri- 
culture is taught and the apprentice is sent to one of these schools 
to act as assistant to the regular agricultural teacher. In selecting 
these schools, consideration is given to quality of agricultural 
instruction offered by the regular teacher, the general standing 
of the school, and the extent to which the activities of the agri- 
cultural department are being extended into the farming com- 
munity. 

2. The teachers who are sent out as apprentices are selected 
from students who are in their senior year and who are planning 
to enter teaching upon the completion of their college work. 
In selecting these persons, consideration is given to their farm 
experience, scholastic records, and the character of the work they 
have done in their professional courses in the Department of 
Rural Education. Of course, no one would be permitted to go 
out who would because of personal characteristics, be likely to 
prove unsatisfactory as a teacher of agriculture. 

3. The local school authorities are required to give the 
assistant teacher an opportunity to carry the agriculture of at 
least one year, two agricultural subjects, but he is not permitted 
to have responsibility for more than two years of work. They 
further agree to assist the novice in the preparation of his work 
and to give his teaching some supervision. Naturally most of 
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this work falls on the agricultural instructor although the prin- 
cipal gives material assistance especially with the supervision. 
The apprentice is required to carry the teaching work assigned 
him, to assist the regular teacher in every way possible, visit the 
work of the permanent teacher, and to take an active part in all 
of the interests of the department. Briefly, he is to have the 
experiences that are most likely to come to him as a teacher when 
he is in a school of his own. 

4. The College through the Department of Rural Education 
agrees to give him one semester's residence credit and not to 
exceed five hours' credit toward graduation. The significance 
of the semester of residence credit lies in the fact that the College 
has a double standard for graduation; viz., eight semesters of 
residence and 120 hours' credit. The capable student can com- 
plete the required hours of credit in seven semesters and if he 
plans to teach he is frequently glad to have the opportunity to 
secure the teaching experience and meet the requirements for the 
remaining term of residence. 

5. Through the Division of Agricultural and Industrial 
Education the State Department of Education grants the appren- 
tice a license good for one-half year. The assistant is employed 
by the local authorities at a salary of $30 per month. Since 
the apprentice is a licensed teacher under the vocational law 
of the State, the local school draws one-third of this amount from 
the State and the College pays the school $20 a month for 
furnishing the teaching opportunities and supervision. 

6. In addition to the supervision that the assistant teacher 
secures from the regular teacher and the principal of the school, 
he is supervised by a representative of the Department of Rural 
Education who visits him at least twice and stays long enough 
to assist him with his problems. The apprentice is also subject 
to the supervision of the State Specialist in Agricultural Educa- 
tion. In addition, he is required to send in a weekly report to 
the College covering a siunmary of his activities and also his 
organization of a lesson with any comments he may have to 
make after he has taught it. He is expected to read three edu- 
cation books and report on them at the conclusion of his half 
year of service. 

It is not claimed that this system is a perfect one but our 
three years of experience with it has convinced us that it is 
superior to much of the supervised teaching that is conducted 
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in "model schools.*' Its special features that are desirable in any 
plan for supervised teaching are: 

1. Supervised teaching at best is a more or less artificial pro- 
cess but the conditions with reference to equipment and pupils 
are essentially those that the apprentice is likely to find when 
he goes into his own school. 

2. The teaching is continued over a long enough period 
of time so that the novice has not only an opportunity to find 
himself but a chance to grow in teaching power and confidence. 

3. The apprentice secures this work with an experienced 
teacher at hand who can give him helpful assistance out of his 
more extended experience. 
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STATE SUPERVISION AND TEACHER TRAINING 

COMBINED. 

A. K. GETMAN 
Assistant for Agricultural Education, New Jersey. 

Beginning July 1, 1917, the New Jersey State Board of 
Education, put into operation a plan under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, providing for the work of state supervision of 
vocational agricultural education and the training of teachers of 
vocational agriculture to be done by one man. Accordingly, a 
specialist was employed to give half time to the State Department 
of Public Instruction in supervising the agricultural instruction 
in the various types of schools and half time to the State College 
of Agriculture offering courses for teachers. An arrangement of 
time whereby Wednesday, Friday and Saturday are devoted to 
teaching and Monday, Tuesday and Thursday to state super- 
vision has been found satisfactory. A seven months' trial of the 
dual position has shown that the combination makes possible 
effective administration in both phases of the work. In the 
judgment of the writer it would be well to continue having both 
supervision and teacher training tftider the direction of one person 
even though assistants may later be employed for each branch of 
the work. A summary of the activities of the Specialist acting 
in this dual capacity follows: 

State supervision. The work of state supervision may be 
summarized under the following: 

(a) Assisting in the formulation of curricula and ascertaining 
the manner in which they are carried out. 

(b) Inspection of courses of study and recommendations to 
the State Board of Education concerning the approval of the 
same. These courses of study include courses for full time pupils, 
part time pupils and evening or short unit courses. 

(c) Supervision of the teaching methods. This requires 
actual contact with classes in the class room, laboratory and field. 

(d) Supervision of the home project work of the pupils. 

(e) Receiving two annual reports from Boards of Education 
conducting courses in agriculture. These reports are: 

(1) A preliminary statement including names of persons 
instructed, residence, subjects studied, duration of study, title 
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of the home project, scope of the home project and remarks. 
This report is due April first of the year in which the agricultural 
instruction is given and is to be submitted in duplicate, one copy 
being returned to the school after approval. (2) A final statement 
including names of persons instructed, subject studied, duration 
of study, title of home project, scope of home project, financial 
simimary of project and remarks. This report is also submitted 
in duplicate and is due in May of the year following that in which 
the instruction was given. 

Teacher Training. Two courses are being offered at the 
College of Agriculture: — Rural Education I, dealing with the 
problems of the organization and administration of agricultural 
education and Rural Education II, dealing with teaching methods. 
Each course is given in two lecture and one laboratory period 
equated in terms of 3 credit hours each semester. A third course 
known as Practice Teaching is offered to a limited number of 
seniors. This course gives opporttmities for practice teaching under 
supervision in two schools offering vocational agricultural courses. 

An essential part of the plan of teacher training is the control 
of the curriculum of the students preparing to teach, ves^-ed in 
the Specialist in Agricultural Education. 

Conferences. Monthly conferences of the teachers of agri- 
culture now in service have been very effective means of securing 
better teaching methods and bringing the men together to discuss 
problems relating to equipment, courses of study, project study 
and supervision, extension activities, etc. These conferences 
have been held at the State College and at convenient points in 
the field. The cooperation of the specialists of the College has 
been very helpful. 

Propaganda. The work of developing new schools has been 
carried on in two rather distinct fields. First, conferences have 
been held with Boards of Education in various parts of the State 
to discuss the advisability of establishing a school and to formulate 
plans for the organization and maintenance of such a school. 
Second, meetings of Boards of Agriculture have been attended 
for the purpose of presenting the plan of vocational agricultural 
education for the State. Granges and other organizations have 
also been interviewed. 
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STATE SUPERVISION. 

Z. M. SMITH 
State Director of Agricultural Education, Indiana. 

Cooperating Agencies. — ^The Smith-Hughes Act provides that 
vocational teacher-training classes which are to be federal-aided 
must be under public supervision and control, and that a State 
Board for Vocational Education must be appointed in each 
state to cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in carrying out the provisions of the law. It is clearly 
apparent, therefore, that both the state and federal boards for 
vocational education are concerned with the supervision of 
vocational teacher training work. The other agencies sharing 
responsibility in connection with these teacher-training classes 
are the institutions maintaining the classes and the schools in 
which the students do their practice teaching. 

If these cooperating agencies should be placed in the order 
of their importance on the basis of responsibility, they would 
probably be listed as follows: 

1. The State Board for Vocational Education. 

2. The institution maintaining vocational teacher-training 
classes. 

3. The Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

4. The secondary schools in which vocational students do 
their practice, teaching. 

Purpose of the Supervision. — The supervisory agencies are 
not to be regarded as bureaus of inspection whose chief duty is 
to take cognizance of mistakes and shortcomings of the instructors 
and the students under their charge. The end sought is a supply 
of teachers qualified to render helpful service to boys and young 
men who are to be the farmers of the future. Therefore, those 
charged with the responsibility of supervising teacher-training 
must be advisors and leaders who, by reason of their practical 
experience and training, will make a valuable contribution to the 
all-important task of preparing teachers who will serve intelli- 
gently and effectively the pupils imder their instruction. 

Scope of the Supervision. — To be most helpful the supervision 
of teacher-training classes must include the class room, the 
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laboratory, the seminar, the practice teaching, and the practical 
work on the farm. From a less comprehensive point of view, 
supervision would be limited to the part of the work which is to 
be federal aided. Perhaps supervision should be centered mainly 
on the classes for which federal aid is given. Be that as it may, 
the supervisory agencies should take a comprehensive view of the 
whole field and attempt to aid in an advisory capacity to the end 
that all phases of the course of instruction will contribute to the 
task of preparing teachers for most helpful service. 

Method of Supervision. — The State Board for Vocational 
Education is charged with the responsibility of cooperating with 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administration 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. In the nature of the case, the state 
board is expected to asstime the burden of the responsibility in 
connection with the supervision of the teacher-training work. 
An agent, eminently qualified by training, experience, and natural 
aptitude, should be appointed to represent the board in the 
capacity of state supervisor of vocational teacher-training work. 
This agent should keep in close personal touch with all phases of 
the work done by students in the training classes. In the initial 
stages of vocational work in a given state, the state supervisor 
or director of agricultural education, who should be an agent of 
the State Board for Vocational Education, might supervise the 
teacher-training classes in agriculture. 

Acting in close cooperation with the state supervisor of teacher 
training should be the state supervisor of agricultural education, 
the director in charge of vocational teacher training and the 
professor of agricultural education in the institution providing 
the instruction, the regional agricultural agent of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and the directors of vocational 
education in the secondary schools in which the practice teaching 
is done. These men should keep informed through personal 
observation concerning the work the students are doing in all 
phases of their courses of instruction. The state supervisor should 
visit the training school at least once every two months and should 
visit each practice teaching center at least twice within the school 
year. The director of vocational training and the professor of 
agricultural education in the institution maintaining the teacher- 
training classes should by personal visitation keep in close touch 
with the practice teaching centers located at a distance from the 
training school. 
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The student teacher while teaching in a school located at a 
distance from the institution giving the teacher-training should 
report in writing each week to the vocational director of the 
training school. His reports should be approved by the vocational 
director of the school in which he is teaching. 

The federal, state and local agents mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraphs should meet in conference probably not less than 
four times each year to discuss the problems with which they have 
to deal and to discuss ways and means of improving the teacher- 
training work. Too much time and thought cannot be given to 
the important task of providing competent teachers for the young 
men of today who are to be the farmers of tomorrow. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

L. H. DENNIS 
Director of Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania. 

The last decade has witnessed a rapid crystallization of 
public and educational sentiment along the line of practical 
training in our educational systems. While all large ideas develop 
slowly as new movements in any day and age, yet the develop- 
ment of vocational education from yesterday when academic 
education was in its prime to the present status of vocational 
education, which is now upon the threshold of great possibilities 
and a wonderful expansion, has been as rapid and as extensive 
as its niost ardent admirers and well-wishers could desire. 

Plans for vocational education began to take definite shape 
in Massachusetts with the passage of its Vocational Education 
Act of 1906. This was followed by somewhat similar statutes 
in New York in 1909; Wisconsin 1911; and Indiana, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia in 1913. The development 
of vocational education in these various States rapidly led to 
nation-wide recognition of the merits of, as well as the great 
need for this type of education. With an understanding of the 
need and value of vocational education there also came a recog- 
nition of the fundamental need for National support, both moral 
and financial. This came with the passage of the Federal Act 
for Vocational Education, known as the Smith-Hughes Act, 
on February 23d, 1917. 

The most rapid period and the most remarkable phase of 
this development during the past decade has been the creation 
and organization of State vocational education systems. When 
this bill became a law on the 23d of February, 1917, only eight 
(8) of the States had a system of State aided vocational educa- 
tion. Since the passage of the Federal Act, all the other forty 
(40) States have accepted the provisions of the Act and 
have set in motion the necessary educational machinery for the 
development of State-aided vocational education. 

While we are naturally very much gratified at the develop- 
ment of vocational education during the past ten years, and also 
in the wonderful opportunities immediately ahead of us, yet 
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all of us holding responsible positions in any vocational education 
system at the present time cannot but feel that a very definite 
responsibility of no mean proportions has been laid at our door. 
We have received National sanction of that which has already 
been done, as well as financial support for that which we propose 
to do. Educational leaders of the various States and of the 
Nation have assisted in making it possible for us to carry out the 
educational ideals to which we are committed. We are cognizant 
of the responsibility, as well as the opportunity which is ours 
to-day. The fact that local. State and Federal funds are now 
available for the development of this -important work should 
not for one moment cause us to rest contented and easy imder 
the delusion that the most difficult period of the development 
of vocational education has passed. With increased opportimity 
for development, there comes a commensurate increase in respon- 
sibility and necessity for such a type of development that shall 
measure up to its claims for a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

A mere extension of vocational education as now under- 
stood and organized will not be enough to justify the attention 
and support to be given to this phase of public education. The 
greatest development in the vocational education of the decade 
immediately before us lies not in the ntimber of new schools 
and courses of this type to be established, but rather in the in- 
creased efficiency of the present schools and in the better pre- 
paration of those who are responsible for the development of this 
work. This increased efficiency will come as we develop a more 
clearly defined purpose permeating all practical instruction. With 
this, will come a better understanding and arrangement of the 
content of the course of study. 

Undoubtedly, the most important factor that will con- 
tribute toward this increased efficiency is that involving the 
training of our vocational teachers. We need have no fear of 
any future development if each year sees stronger men, with 
an increasingly better preparation, entering this field of educa- 
tional activity. The proper preparation of teachers for this 
work and the professional improvement of those teachers already 
in service constitutes the most important phase of the problem 
of vocational agricultural education with which we are to deal 
in the immediate future. The importance of this cannot be 
over-estimated and care must be taken that we do not allow our 
ambitious plans for a wonderful extension of agricultural education 
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to cause us to lose sight of the fact that we have but made a 
beginning in the solution of the problem of practical education 
for the boy of the open coimtry. Funds alone will not give us 
an efficient educational system. We must have trained teachers. 
Agricultural education is no exception to this rule. The men 
who undertake community leadership, as vocational supervisors 
of agriculture in rural commimity vocational schools, must be 
very definitely prepared for the imdertaking. This preparation 
must include farm experience, a sound elementary and secondary 
education, and special training along agricultural education lines, 
involving a direct application of agricultural teaching in schools 
of a secondary grade. We must have teachers who are tech- 
nically and professionally trained for a specific work. Never 
was there a field of service so large as that now offered to agricul- 
tural college men in agricultural education work, and never 
has the call been as urgent as now. But we need the strongest 
and best men the college has to offer. We want men who have a 
vision of the great possibilities of rural leadership in this type 
of service; men who are willing to adequately prepare themselves 
for large successes. I have emphasized the importance of teacher 
training, as I feel keenly that much of the improvement of both 
teachers and schools now depends quite largely upon the more 
specific preparation of the men who are responsible for the agri- 
cultural instruction in our vocational schools. 

Those of us who have the ever present problem, much aggra- 
vated during these war times, of securing a successful corps 
of trained agricultural instructors are deriving much comfort 
from an observation of the development of teacher training 
plans in our agricultural colleges. While we are definitely planning 
to provide the agricultural instructors of the future with a much 
more specific preparation for their task, we must not forget the 
pioneers in this work who have made possible the present stage 
of development. The needs of these men should be very definitely 
reckoned with and ways and means must be found to provide 
professional employment for those now in service. 

We are all aware that the majority, if not all, of the agri- 
cultural college graduate?, now in the field of vocational educa- 
tion, have been inadequately prepared for this particular type of 
agricultural endeavor. The activities of the agricultural colleges 
have very naturally been centered in the farm and in the various 
agricultiiral practices on the farm. To successfully promote 
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vocational agricultural education, it is absolutely fundamental 
that we appreciate that it is the boy whomjwe are developing 
in his agricultural activities and not primarily the changing of 
agricultural methods or the development of scientific agricultural 
principles through the boy. Our agricultural college graduates 
have of neceesity been imbued with the former idea and have 
been consciously, or unconsciously, controlled by it in their 
work and methods. We readily recognize that the completion 
of such an agricultural college course leaves much to be desired 
in the equipment of one whose primary duty it is to direct the 
activities of young men. Some of our most successful agricultural 
instructors have been compelled to secure through the school 
of experience some of the necessary training which can be given 
with success to prospective teachers. We must bear these men 
in mind in the development of our teacher training plans. Pro- 
visions must be made for keeping them abreast of the rapidly 
changing conditions in order that they may have a fair chance 
to measure up to the new men who will enter the work much 
better prepared than they were. 

At least annual conferences should be conducted, having 
in mind the professional improvement of these men. These con- 
ferences can very easily be combined with those which are called 
for administrative purposes. 

We again turn to our teacher training departments in our 
agricultural colleges as the most prolific source of valuable and 
constant help in the improvement of our experienced men. Pro- 
fessional visits of even two or three days duration should be 
made by members of the teacher training staff. In these visits, 
administrative problems, at least those that relate to the appli- 
cation of a State wide system, can be practically ignored, the 
purpose of the visit being an analysis of the work and difficulties 
of the supervisor of agriculture. Such a visit should result in the 
application of suggested remedies for existing troubles. These 
visits should be followed up by definite helpful suggestions from 
timQ to time on the part of the teacher training staff. There 
should be free and constant inter-commimication between the 
vocational supervisor of agriculture and the teacher training 
staff of the college. 

As I have stated before, we desire to attract into agricultural 
education service those men who are willing to prepare them- 
selves adequately for large successes. After such men have had 
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a sufficient meastire of experience and success, I feel we are in 
duty bound to make it possible for them to continue their pre- 
paration for still larger opportunities and increased service. This 
we can do by making it easy for them to secure leaves of absence 
of one semester at a time, or even of a full year. Substitutes 
should be readily secured for them, and in many cases, this 
can be taken care of by alternating apprentice teachers. No 
one questions the great possibilities in agricultural education 
work. We shall secure the best men from our agricultural colleges, 
if we can show them that it will pay them to secure thorough 
preparation and that further opportunities will be given them, 
after due experience, to continue their preparation for increased 
responsibilities. 

With strong teachers well prepared for their work, an im- 
provement of the schools in which they serve must follow as a 
consequence. Men with a vision of the possibilities in the service 
they are attempting to render and a specific preparation for 
this service, will prove of invaluable aid in the development of 
the efficiency in the work of rural commimity vocational schools. 

We must not take too much comfort from the fact that we 
have apparently arranged a curriculum of studies that functions 
vitally in the educational training of the boy on the farm. We 
have but made a beginning. Much yet remains to be done 
in modifying and developing the course of study of our vocational 
agricultural schools in order to make them fit more intimately 
into the life of our rural people and in the development of our 
agricultural resources. There is still much crudeness in our 
plan in spite of its great superiority over a purely academic 
training. In our development of vocational agricultural education, 
we must see to it that we do not find ourselves riding any hobbies. 
Many of the States that are now inaugurating vocational agri- 
cultural education will be able to begin their plans with the best 
practices of the present day. This places an additional burden 
of responsibility upon those States that have acted as pioneers 
in this work. We must not allow ourselves to fall into any rut 
of preconceived notions. We have accomplished much but we 
frankly admit that we have made some mistakes. In our plans 
for the improvement of existing schools in the future we must 
reckon with and eradicate these mistakes. 

The organization and simplification of the content of our 
various agricultural courses will be no small task. We are trusting 
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however, that such contemplated re-organization and simpli- 
fication will not produce too great a degree of standardization 
from which we already suffer too much in our educational system. 

The practical application of agricultural teachings through 
project work must be much better imderstood, organized on 
a more sound pedagogical basis, and much more efficiently 
supervised. This latter work and the development of the relation 
of our rural community vocational schools as efficient community 
centers for the communities which they serve, are problems the 
successful solution of which will mean much in the improvement 
of agricultural education. 

Vocational agricultural education now has its great oppor- 
tunity. With the necessary educational machinery lubricated 
with local. State and Federal funds, and with the promise of 
the development of an adequate teaching force, we have cause for 
a feeling of confidence and optimism as we approach the problems 
of increased efficiency in our system of rural community vocational 
schools. 



SECTION III. 

HOME ECONOMICS UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES 

ACT. 



INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

ISABEL ELY LORD 

Director, School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Home Economics as subsidized by the Smith-Hughes Act 
brings up an imusual nimiber of questions, partly because it 
includes the only non-wage earning occupation for which training 
is subsidized and partly because the subject already has a place 
as part of general education. It would be too much to hope 
that at a single meeting thus early in the development of the work 
under the Smith-Hughes Act definitions could be finally laid down 
or lines of demarcation be made plain. The papers presented 
did however cover the field in a general way, and made clear 
certain aims of the vocational homemaking work. They there- 
fore made a starting point for the discussion that must take 
place as to — 

(1) the distinction between vocational homemaking and 
home economics (or household arts) as a part of general education; 
(2) the distinction between homemaking given to girls of high 
school age and that given to girls and women already engaged 
in or about to enter on homemaking; (3) the place of training 
for wage earning occupations that properly fall under the term 
home economics. 
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TYPES OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR WHICH THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA WILL ASK REIM- 
BURSEMENT UNDER THE SMITH- 
HUGHES ACT. 

ANNE C. PERRY 
State Supervisor of Home Education, Pennsylvania. 

In 1913, the Pennsylvania State Legislature provided for 
the maintenance of Vocational Home Economics to be organized 
and supervised by the Bureau for Vocational Education located 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vocational Home Economics training in the State is divided 
into two classes, namely, Household Arts Education, in the 
urban communities conducted and supervised by the Industrial 
Division, and Home Making Education in the rural communities, 
conducted and supervised by the Agricultural Division. 

There are at present two women devoting their entire time 
to the supervision of this work in the State. A State Super- 
visor of Household Arts Education has recently been added to 
the staff of the Industrial Division of the Bureau. She has charge 
of the Household Arts day and evening schools offering courses 
in Home Economics and Continuation Classes of Cooking and 
Sewing in the industrial districts. There are fourteen High 
Schools maintaining a four year course of Vocational Household 
Arts training for girls; the course of study to be offered in these 
schools now awaiting the approval of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Part-time instruction in Home Econo- 
mics is given in general continuation schools to pupils between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years, and evening courses in Household 
Arts are being offered to those over 16 years of age. These are 
short unit courses in sequential or unsequential order usually pro- 
viding instruction in Sewing, Cooking and Millinery, as determined 
by the needs of the community in which the work is given. 

The Vocational work in the rural districts of Pennsylvania 
organized and supervised by the Agricultural Division of the 
Bureau for Vocational Education, are conducted as Departments 
of Home Making in Rural Community Vocational Schools or 
Departments in High Schools. Careful supervision of the work 
of each department is made by the State Supervisor of Home 
Education and close touch kept by means of frequent correspond- 
ence, and reports from each department supervisor. At least 
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once a year all supervisors of homemaking are called into 
conference extending from three days to a week. All new policies 
are discussed, suggestive criticism made of good and poor teaching 
and subject matter, and an effort made to help each girl keep up 
to a high mark of efficiency. 

At the present writing such departments number thirty- 
three, and are in charge of forty supervisors or assistant super- 
visors of home making, either in the Rural Commimity Voca- 
tional Schools of the State, or in organized first class high 
schools. The course of study in such departments has been in 
operation for nearly two years, has been approved by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and offers the following sub- 
jects: One half of each day is devoted to vocational subjects, 
both practical and related, the other half to non-vocational 
subjects, one of which shall be English. . A minimum requirement 
of two non-vocational subjects is set by the State, but this number 
is exceeded in most commimities, the students carrying three 
or four academic subjects in addition to their vocational work. 
In such schools, courses are offered in Cookery, for three and 
one-half years, including beginning, advanced and special or 
invalid cookery. General Science, Household and Food Chemistry, 
Personal Hygiene., House Construction, Sanitation and Fur- 
nishing, Laundering, Sewing, Dressmaking, Textile Study, 
Household Management and Accoimts, Drawing and Applied 
Design, First Aid and Home Nursing and Care and Feeding of 
Children. All courses are fully organized and the work made 
of a most practical nature. 

Greatest care is exercised in the selection of Supervisors of 
Home Making to have direct charge of the work as the leadership 
of such a teacher is especially important. Of the forty girls 
presenting this work in the homemaking departments of 
Pennsylvania, over two-thirds are graduates of four year 
institutions training women along home economics lines. The 
tendency is to place only college graduates in such positions, 
though at present some graduates of two and three years* train- 
ing are conducting the work in schools most recently organized, 
which are not yet carrying four years of work. Such teachers 
are making plans to complete their training during the summer 
months. 

Before receiving aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of such a department of homemaking, a school district must 
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guarantee to provide the following list of rooms, each to be ade- 
quately equipped for condjicting classes in those subjects already 
mentioned, namely: a cooking laboratory with individual desk 
equipment, to be provided with the fuel most common in the 
local district, a unit or home kitchen, a practice dining room 
simply and attractively furnished as a home dining room, a 
laundry, sewing laboratory with fitting room, a bath room, a 
living room or study and a bed room with simple, well chosen 
fiunishing. This room may also be used in teaching home care 
of the sick, and first aid to the injured. Wherever possible, the 
work for the girls is taught in a home bought, rented or built 
for the purpose as this offers an ideal way of handling such work 
and gives the girls splendid opportunities to help plan, select 
and buy the furnishings and equipment and carry on their work 
under conditions simulating a real home. There are five of such 
houses now in operation and many school boards have voiced 
a desire to acquire such property, either by building or by re- 
modelling an old house for the purpose. 

All classes this year have been put upon a war basis, lessons 
in canning, preserving and food conservation being made an 
important part of the work. Each school is cooperating with the 
local chapter of the American Red Cross, or has organized a 
Jtmior Red Cross Auxiliary, making garments, bandages, and 
other surgical supplies, as well as devoting time during and 
outside of school hours to the knitting of sweaters, hospital robes, 
etc., for the soldiers. Some schools have been active in remodelling 
and conserving clothing for the Belgian and French refugees and 
this work is strongly encouraged. 

To further the work of the community the Supervisors are 
encouraged whenever possible to open evening classes for mature 
women, or girls who have left school. Food sales, school fairs, 
patron's and community days and farmers' institute meetings, 
all enter into the community work of the Supervisor of Home 
Making. Requests for the retention of the 'Supervisors of Home 
Making during the summer months to conduct stimmer classes 
in food and clothing conservation, making the Home Making 
Department a community canning center, have been received 
and plans are now under way whereby such work may be put 
into operation in several of the most progressive commimities 
during -the coming summer. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS AND 

CLASSES IN HOME ECONOMICS. 

MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 

r 

Specialist in Industrial Education for Girls, Boston, Mass. 

The Purpose of the Federal Act in Training Teachers for 

Home Economics. 

The preparation of teachers of Home Economics is one of the 
objects of the Federal Act for Vocational Education. In Section 
11 of the Act, it will be seen that the controlling purpose of trade, 
industrial and home economics education is to fit for useful 
employment those who are below college grade, over fourteen 
years of age and who are preparing for a trade or industrial 
pursuit or have already entered trade or industrial employment. 
The schools or classes which are giving this instruction f o persons 
who have not entered upon employment shall require that at 
least half of the time of such instruction shall be given to practical 
work on a useful or productive basis. Such instruction shall 
extend over not less than nine months each year nor less than 
thirty hours per week. Not less than one-third of the money 
appropriated for the salaries of teachers of trade, industry and 
home economics in any state, if expended, shall be applied to part- 
time schools or classes for those already at work, and who are over 
fourteen years of age. The subjects in a part-time school may be 
given to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence as the trade 
itself will be pursued for wages at other hours. Such classes shall 
provide not less than 144 hours of class room instruction per year. 
The teachers for all such classes must have the minimtim require- 
ments determined by the state board and approved by the 
Federal Board. An exception is allowed in cities having less than 
25,000 inhabitants where a modified program in length of hours 
and courses may be given to those who have not entered upon 
employment. 

In Section 12 of the Act, it is stated that training for teaching 
in trade, industrial and home economics subjects shall be given 
only to persons who have had adequate vocational experience or 
contact in the line of work for which they are preparing themselves 
as teachers or who are acquiring such experience or contact as a 
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part of their training. The state board with the approval of the 
P'ederal Board shall establish minimum requirements for such 
experience or contact. 

Section 14 states that the Federal Board shall annually 
ascertain whether the States are using or are prepared to use the 
money received by them according to the provisions of the Act. 
The Board reserves to itself the right to judge each State in the 
light of local conditions, keeping in mind the fact that the standards 
in every state must be progressive and that no standard can be 
permitted to fall below a reasonable minimum of efficiency. Some 
states are already more advanced in vocational education than 
others but each state will be judged separately, consequently 
Federal money will be available, at first, for all who are endeavoring 
to meet the requirements laid down. 

It is considered wise that the money granted to any one 
state shall be given to chosen institutions which can set standards 
for all other schools within the state. The states desiring this 
aid have to begin to do this. 

Questions Concerning the Training for Home Economics in 

Normal Schools. 

It can be seen from the extracts above, that the home 
economics work aided by the Smith-Hughes Fund must be 
vocational in character, whether it is for wage earning or not. 
The normal schools teach household arts in their courses rather 
than complete home-making. Home-making should be a business 
which is efficiently conducted. It is as truly a vocational subject 
as if a wage were given and the trained homemaker should be 
able to take a wage-earning position if the need arises. The home 
economics teachers must be able to teach their subject at least one 
half of the time of instruction with the object of preparing pupils 
for useful or productive work. The students who come to them 
will be preparing for a trade or industrial pursuit or will already 
have entered such an occupation. In the future, teachers must 
have had adequate practical experience in their subjects to receive 
salaries from the Federal Fund, although this year the Board 
may have to accept teachers below this standard as few have had 
the training which qualifies them for the demand. The questions 
before us are therefore: — Do the majority of Normal Schools give 
a training in their Home Economics Courses which prepares 
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teachers for the type of work to which grants will be given by the 
Federal Board? Are subjects closely allied to Home Economics 
so taught that they may be considered vocational in the meaning 
of the Act, and are the culture subjects satisfactorily related to 
the occupation and life of the students? In other words, is the 
home and its needs a center of study for determining the needed 
courses practical, industrial or cultural? 

The Normal School Preparation of Teachers of Home 

Economics. 

The students entering the Normal School or College may be 
roughly divided into three classes which merge into each other: 
(1) Those who have had much responsibility in the conduct of 
home arts (sometimes, however, the work has not been done in 
the most efficient way). (2) Those who have had technical courses 
in Home Economics in schools previously attended (this work 
ranges from dull, perfimctory processes to live efficient home 
making). (3) Those with no practical experience in the conduct 
of home economics. 

Selecting girls of equal mentality from each of the three 
groups, those in the first show the greatest power and initiative 
in all their work, whether technical or academic, for teachers of 
vocational home economics under the Smith-Hughes Act. But the 
normal school will need to adjust its curriculimi more than it has 
done yet to the industrial and economic needs of vocational 
instruction and to make its science and art courses of more integral 
and positive service to the household occupations if the work is 
to be considered vocational. The second class can be made 
eligible if the schools below the normal school will unify their 
courses and lay a good foundation of practical household arts 
experience on which the normal courses can be built and if the 
normal courses are' adjusted as suggested in the first group. 
The third group is numerous in the Eastern normal schools 
situated in the large cities. The laboratory method of teaching 
household arts is chiefly in use in the normal school. These 
courses have advantages in giving scientific methods of work to 
those who have some knowledge of the subjects taught but fail 
by themselves to develop the freedom and initiative needed by 
vocational teachers. In fact, the time element in completing work 
is often lacking and the work is done in a dawdling imbusinesslike 
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manner far removed from vocational ideals. Vocational teachers 
should be truly efficient in the household processes they expect 
to teach and be able to change their work to fit communities. 
Students who enter the normal school without practical experience 
will need to have training beyond the possibility of the school 
laboratory if they are to qualify for teachers of home economics 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. Practice houses have been opened 
in some of the normal schools to give the students the responsible 
conduct of the household. In the majority of places where they 
are fotuid, however, the time spent is too short to develop initiative 
in any one who has had no previous experience in the care, conduct, 
cooking, serving, repairs, sewing and other duties of the home. 
The household processes are conducted in a slow, over perfect 
and elaborate manner at variance with the demands of the average 
home in the commimities into which the students will go. 

The scientific subjects related to cooking such as the house- 
hold chemistry, chemistry of foods and household physics and 
sanitation have been developed in some schools more satisfactorily 
for vocational use than have the technical courses. In general, 
however, the scientific subjects are also too far removed from the 
needs of home life to be put to daily use by either students or 
teachers. It would seem as if these subjects will have to be taken 
out of the realm of pure science and be more closely related to 
the group of occupations centering about cooking and to the 
needs of the usual family to be considered vocational according 
to the meaning in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Good shop methods in sewing, garment making and dress- 
making are seldom foimd in the normal schools. The work runs 
from the over emphasis of fine stitching and lingerie to elaborate, 
costly dressmaking which tend toward wrong standards of living 
in the teacher and again in the student she will teach. This is 
especially the case if the entire knowledge of the subject has been 
obtained in laboratory courses. It is the teacher with ample 
practical experience who has the facility and freedom to dare to 
depart from normal courses of instruction and who can plan her 
work to fit the varying needs of the community in which she is 
working who can succeed in vocational home economics. 

An adequate background in related subjects for the sewing 
and dressmaking is usually lacking in normal schools. This side 
of home training touches some of the most important occupations 
and industries of the world, such as the growth and manufacture 
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of the textile materials, wholesale and custom garment trades and 
retail selling. The influence of the consumer is paramoimt in 
these occupations and intelligence in buying will bring economic 
results which will tend to steady industry in these war times. 
The conditions of work, the wages and conditions of living of a 
vast army of working women, labor and social problems and the 
economics and ethics of the entire situation from life in the 
smallest home to great financial undertakings need intelligent 
study as well as standards for shopping and utilizing product. 
Art and costume design should be closely related to the hand- 
work and interior decoration and home planning should be de- 
veloped along simple, useful lines. In spite of the opportunities 
for providing a worthy vocational backgroimd for the garment 
and decorative industries of the home economics field, an adequate 
field is seldom found. 

It may be said further that the usual courses of- home • 
economics in the normal school are not considering sufficiently 
the problems of the home as found in varying communities and the 
part home economics should take in their solution. There should 
be a consideration of methods»of investigation by which informa- 
tion can be obtained on which to plan an adequate home 
economics course. Without instruction of this kind, a vocational 
teacher will be at sea on determining how to meet a new situation. 
Management, child care, nursing and preventive measures for 
health receive scant attention. The academic courses of the 
normal school seldom deal with the practical use of English, 
history, arithmetic, and civics in home life or in wage earning 
problems, yet a vocational teacher is handicapped without this 
knowledge. Business methods of work and the elimination of slow 
over-refined ways of doing household tasks are not yet sufficiently 
emphasized. The fear of being called commercial has perhaps 
held back many normal schools from giving a sufficiently voca- 
tional turn to their home economics courses, but the requirements 
of the Federal Act call for such changes. 

In a study of a large number of four year normal courses of 
home economics, the practical work, out of the full credits for 
the course ranges from 13 per cent of two actual hour courses to 
42 per cent of two or three actual hour courses. The extent and 
value of the background in related subjects also varies greatly. 

From courses of this kind, those who enter the normal school 
without much practical experience could not qualify for vocational 
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teachers under the Smith-Hughes Act. They might obtain 
practical work later but would lose the force of the normal course 
by not having it to help them interpret their new ideas which 
they are receiving. 

It would seem, therefore, as if the majority of the normal 
schools are not yet thoroughly prepared to train teachers for 
vocational home economics, because they do not offer adequate 
practical experience or give a closely related scientific, artistic, in- 
dustrial, business or social backgroimd such as a vocational 
teacher should have. 

The teaching of cooking and sewing as found in the elementary 
and high schools of the country, shows great divergence in the 
vocational efficiency of the teachers and in the effect on the 
homes of the students and on the communities of the work they 
are doing. The present is a good time for looking into this for the 
war is calling on the schools for cooperation in conservation of 
food, fuel and clothing and for Red Cross work. Significant 
work to meet war conditions is being done where the teacher is 
able and the value of the home economics course is enhanced by 
this newer type of practical work, but in other places, the teacher 
not having had adequate practical experience to fit her work to 
the new demand is still giving almost the identical course she 
received in the laboratory of the normal school. 

Vocational home economics such as the Smith-Hughes Act 
demands cannot be taught by narrow circimiscribed teachers. 
They need culture of the kind which will keep them interested 
in the vital affairs of the day and especially in economic and 
industrial matters and they should be able to interpret and 
utilize this material in their teaching so their students may gain 
inspiration from them to take a part in the life of the time. The 
home needs a good business head and the teacher must be that 
if she would give force to her words and actions. She must have 
adequate experience when she begins her teaching and keep on 
studying and gaining new methods and new points of view, for 
in vocational subjects there is constant growth. 

In order to train vocational teachers adequately, the normal 
school will probably need a special section devoted to vocational 
home economics to prepare teachers to work imder the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Much of the normal work already begim can be 
easily adjusted if due consideration is given to the needs of 
vocational teachers and new work in industrial and economic 
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material such as has been suggested can be added. Training 
teachers for homemaking can also be added in this section founded 
on the Vocational Home Economics Course but requiring ample 
experience in the management of the home and some special 
courses. Successful homemakers and wage earners must be 
trained to teach. The normal school has done little as yet to 
offer short tmit courses to them in methods of teaching or in 
adapting the regular work to this need. 

The course of home economics in the normal schools has been 
developed to meet the needs of yesterday. The vocational work 
is of today and requires practical contact with life and ability 
to meet conditions imdreamed of before. 

A few significant beginnings have been made in training 
teachers for vocational home economics. These are worthy of 
consideration but cannot be adequately described at this time. 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, offers a year of household work with 
a wage to the student who needs to make money to pay her 
board (the training course is free). The wage earning work was 
begun in order to help the student to support herself but has proved 
to be a power for developing efficiency. The students who take 
this work a year are more able than those who do not, in both 
academic and vocational work. The work of the Institute gives 
a round of valuable experiences in the household work, repairing 
in the dormitories and boarding homes, care of kitchens and 
pantries, cooking and serving; in the laimdry, in the infirmary, 
in the diet kitchen, in the tearoom, in the institutional sewing 
room and in the dressmaking shop. 

Another valuable contribution comes from Simmons College, 
Boston. The students in the Home Economics Department are 
offered practical experience in the shops, workrooms, and kitchens 
of the Women's Educational and Industrial Union whereby they 
gain force and ability beyond the possibility of the laboratory 
to give. After a successful tr3dng out at the Union, they can be 
sent directly into wage earning positions to test their efficiency. 
The girls training for salesmanship and the secretarial group 
have like practical tests. The success of the plan is bringing 
demands from teachers in the field who need practical experience. 

The training of experienced trade workers to teach is also 
receiving attention. Realizing the value of these women in 
educational work, and their need of training as teachers, a series 
of Short Unit Courses has been planned for them in Massachusetts 
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by the State Board of Education. This, it is hoped, will gradually 
fit them to be better and more able teachers as the years pass. 
An aim set before this practical class of women desiring to become 
educational teachers is — to be constantly alert in their teaching 
field and anxious to sieze every opportimity for improving 
themselves in it. 
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COOPERATIVE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

ANNA KLOSS 

Associate Director, Vocational Training Department, Women's Educational 

and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

Forty-one years ago — ^in 1877 — a little group of women 
banded themselves together with the purpose of working for the 
advancement of women by promoting the educational, social and 
industrial efficiency of women. From a small room with a few 
volunteer workers has grown the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union with 17 departments which did over $550,000 
worth of business in 1917. The educational opportimities offered 
in the departments are clearly shown in the following grouping: 

I. Industrial Departments: 

a. Four lunch departments. 

b. Gown shop. 

c. Handwork. 

d. Children's clothing. 

e. Bookshop. 
II. Social Departments: 

a. Social work. 

b. Law and thrift. 

c. Reference library. 

III. Educational Departments: 

a. Salesmanship. 

b. Research. 

c. Vocational advice and appointment. 

d. Vocational training. 

IV. Administrative Departments: 

a. Financial. 

b. Secretarial. 

Each of these departments trains women in the particular 
departmental work, thereby furnishing a practice field for three 
distinct groups of students. 

1. Students from Simmons College, from the Library, 
Secretarial, and Home Economics Schools. 

2. Graduates from any college desiring a year of business 
training. 
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3. Special students who come with varied aims, experiences, 
and training from all parts of the United States. 

In arranging the details of the practice training, two principles 
have been kept constantly in mind: (1) That practical experience 
to be valuable must be given under actual business conditions. 
(2) Such experience will be most effective if organized and super- 
vised by those who have had actual working experience with 
the problem. 

After this brief introduction, I will confine myself to the 
training afforded in our conmiercial lunchrooms, gown and 
children's clothing shops, since we are discussing the subject of 
Home Economics. 

Twenty-five mature women train each year at Simmons 
College and the Union in the Institutional Management course. 
Throughout the year one day each week is given to practice work 
with one months' intensive training for those who desire to 
specialize in Commercial Lunch Management. During the first 
term, students observe the organization of each department: 
the duties of the working force, equipment, wages, accounting and 
lunchroom problems as they arise. At the beginning of the 
second term, students are assigned to special departments for 
eight weeks, keeping the hours of the workers they are studying. 
A brief restmi6 of a typical schedule is as follows: 

1. Work in the storeroom — checking and distributing 
supplies, requisitioning, daily invoices and bills. 

2. Kitchen — day begins at 7.30 and covers regular kitchen 
work, work with kitchen superintendent on left-overs, supplies 
and day's menus, assisting cook, serving at steam-table, sampling 
foods, etc. 

3. Dining-room work includes equipment, shifts of waitresses, 
side work arrangements, the linen supply, checking and cashiering. 

4. Purchasing — ^the student goes to market with our skilled 
purchasing agent at 6.30 a. m. and follows this with a study of 
requisitions, ordering, and general methods of buying. 

5. Trips to cafeterias, clubs, and hotels, which outlines 
various methods and procedures dependent on special problems. 

When the cycle of work is completed, a student has a working 
experience in lunch problems. All work is carefully supervised 
and schedules, followed by detailed records as to personal 
qualifications, ability, work done, success and promise of future 
success. 
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Home Economics seniors at Simmons College who are to take 
positions as teachers of Home Economics and managers of school 
lunches are given an intensive course at the school lunch plant 
where they prepare, pack and serve food for 9,000 high school 
children. They spend one day each week throughout one semester 
preparing and packing lunches in large quantities. All practice 
work, discussions and lectures are based on real lunch problems 
for real children — ^meaning the use of definite numbers and 
detailed working out of food, amounts and cost to cover overhead 
and supervision costs. This work is also carefully supervised and 
recorded. . We find the demand for lunch training is increasing 
every year, due to the success of the girls so trained. This last 
year our enrollment increased 53 per cent over the year before — 
a tangible proof of the success of the course. 

Those college graduates who are having a year of apprentice 
training in our lunch departments, tmder supervision manage 
cafeterias and learn lunch management 'by performing manual 
and directive duties. A salary to cover living expenses with a 
related course at Simmons College is given the student workers. 
At the end of the year, these girls qualify for positions of responsi- 
bility receiving as initial salaries from $800 to $1500 per year. 

An one year course for the training of teachers of Industrial 
Needle Arts is offered at Simmons College and the Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union to those skilled in needle arts, 
or those with teaching experience. During the first semester, 
one seven-hour day is spent at the Union, with technical courses 
in dressmaking, textiles and design at Simmons College. During 
the second semester, the students spend eight hours a day for 
three months in the Union shops, measuring their speed, quality 
of work and ability with the skilled worker. Practical trade 
problems in textiles, costume and design, draping and technical 
processes of dressmaking are studied under the supervision of 
the director who is trained as teacher, designer and dressmaker. 
The essential difference between this training and that received 
by the beginner in an ordinary shop is the careful supervision to 
insure progress and immediate advancement to more difficult 
work. Detailed records are kept daily of the amount, quality 
and kind of work done, speed in doing the work, ability of girl 
and her initiative. 

For those who need emphasis upon teaching, eight weeks of 
practice teaching and observation in the trade and industrial 
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schools are given for which a careful record is made. All these 
industrial needle arts teachers are doing excellent work in 
positions of responsibility throughout the United States because 
of their trade experience and standards. Their salaries range 
from $600 to $1200. 

Simmons College seniors who have specialized in sewing have 
as much shop work as the curriculum allows, in order that they 
may have the ideals of a shop standard and a realization of the 
necessity for forceful teaching. 

Among our special students, are teachers of sewing and 
cookery in Boston and from other parts of the United States who 
realize the need of trade standards in their profession. The 
period of practice work varies from one week to six months. 
The requests from students and teachers throughout the United 
States for practice work in all Union departments is constantly 
increasing. Many Simmons College seniors are spending days 
in the departments without receiving college credit, because they 
want to apply the technical, academic and theoretical knowledge 
of the class laboratory to the real problem which must be solved 
by them as efficient professional women. Last year, 194 Simmons 
College students and others were given practice work in the 
Union departments. This year the number is approximately 
doubled. 

Such details show that practical experience in a commercial 
department is of definite value, when coupled with technical 
training. However short the experience, the student has gained 
an insight into business requirements and will when she goes out 
from college take her place as a wage-earner with greater confidence 
and better understanding of industrial conditions. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR PART-TIME AND EVENING 
SCHOOLS IN MANUFACTURING CENTERS. 

LOUISA I. PRYOR 
Agent, Massachusetts Board of Education 

In order that our discussion of training teachers for evening 
schools may be made definite, I have selected six of the largest 
centers where State-aided evening practical arts schools are 
conducted. These schools have been maintained for at least four 
hours a week, twenty weeks during the year, and are free to any 
employed woman over sixteen years of age. During the last 
year, more than 4,600 women availed themselves of this oppor- 
timity to enter classes in sewing, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, 
home nursing, embroidery and knitting. These women represented 
many occupations, religions, and nationalities. More than 150 
teachers were needed for these cities alone. The minimum 
standards established by the State require that these teachers 
shall have had a certain amount of academic training, four years 
experience in the trade (three years plus technical training for 
cooking), and an approved course in the theory and practice of 
teaching in vocational schools. The candidates for teaching 
positions are drawn largely from the trade and lack the last 
requirement of professional training. In other words, these women 
who would teach in the State-aided evening practical arts classes 
possess a body of trade knowledge, but do not know how to 
organize or teach it. The solution of this difficulty is a teachers' 
training course organized to meet their needs. 

In 1914 provision was made by the State for the establishment 
and maintenance of classes for teachers of State-aided vocational 
schools. Beginnings in this work have already been made, and 
we are anticipating the extension of the work through the use 
of the Smith-Hughes money. 

Those who have organized and started the work of training 
teachers have considered most carefully the characteristics of 
the women employed. Being trade people, they are busy women 
who cannot give up their day employment. Often they do not 
have the means to take a long or expensive course of training at 
an institution distant from their own city. Therefore, it has been 
decided that these teachers* training classes must be taken to 
them, to their own cities, and given during their free time. 
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The training of these women may be considered under three 
distinct phases: Ehiring the pre-employment period, if possible, 
they should be gathered for class discussion of the teaching 
process reduced to its lowest terms. As the work progresses, 
definite practice teaching should be assigned and careful reports 
made. The completion of such a course may culminate in the 
preparation of a thesis which makes direct application of the 
principles discussed to a specific problem. It is worthy of 
emphasis that any class work attempted with trade women must 
be simple, concrete, and definite, and that only small amounts 
should be given in one lesson. This part of her training should 
enable the woman to carry away with her: (a) an interest in the 
aim of vocational education; (b) the ability to organize her 
material into units and lessons; (c) a knowledge of methods best 
adapted to teaching in vocational classes; and (d) an tmder- 
standing of classroom management in vocational schools. 

During the second phase of her training, the woman should 
be placed on a real teaching job, under the supervision of the 
director in charge of the work. She might, also, at this time, be 
required to follow a prescribed course of reading that would tend 
to broaden her viewpoint. 

During the third and last period, she becomes a full-fledged 
teacher, but is required to do each year an approved piece of 
professional improvement work. The aim of this is to add to her 
ability during each succeeding year of service. 

Should the question arise: "Does it pay to train women for 
this type of work?", we may safely answer: "Yes.** More than 
50 per cent of the- teachers in the six cities under discussion were 
in service four years ago; nearly 60 per cent were in service three 
years ago; and approximately 70 per cent were in service two 
years ago. 

By way of conclusion, then, it would appear that training 
courses for teachers of evening schools must be short, and that the 
training cannot be completed at one time. Rather, it should be 
a cumulative process, by means of which the teacher adds year 
by year to her equipment that which will make her of greatest 
service to the women attending the evening schools. 



SECTION IV. 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE TRAINING UNDER THE 

SMITH-HUGHES ACT. 



TEACHING THE PRACTICE OF THE TRADE. 

S. D. SHANKLAND 
Director, Andrews Institute for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 

The methods and standards which must be adopted in 
teaching the practice of trades have their basis in three groups of 
requirements: First, the Smith-Hughes law itself; second, the 
rulings of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and third, 
the regulations adopted by the State Board empowered to admin- 
ister the Smith-Hughes law in the commonwealth where the 
school is located. Study by local school authorities and trade 
teachers of the text of the Smith-Hughes law and of the bulletins 
issued by the Federal and State boards for vocational education, 
is essential. Even after this study has been made with care, 
many unanswered questions remain. Inquiry reveals the fact 
that wide divergence of opinion exists both as to methods and 
standards after we leave the beaten path of law and official 
interpretation. In introducing this subject, an effort will be made 
to formulate some of the debatable questions, so that the dis- 
cussion, which will follow, may crystallize the opinion of the 
members of the National Society concerning these problems. 

A survey is ordinarily the first step in organizing trade and 
industrial education. Conditions rapidly change, however, and 
authorities are confronted with this question. How shall a 
community analyze its needs not only at the time when industrial 
and trade training is introduced but from month to month, so 
that obsolete methods and imsatisfactory trades may be eliminated 
to make place for such new discoveries and inventions as demand 
attention, or, in other words, how shall the school keep in 
immediate touch with the trade practice? Industry demands 
certain definite results and the school serves, only when it aids in 
the attaiimient of these results. 

Have the steps in the training process itself been correctly 
analyzed and arranged? We have been told that vocational 

65 
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education involves "practice and thinking about the practice.** 
In the light of this statement the necessity for analysis of the 
material for instruction with a view to laying out the proper 
sequence of work and study becomes apparent. The time for 
education of trade school students is limited and none of it should 
be wasted, either in misdirected work or unassimilated study. 
The pupil should think about the practice while he works, as well 
as in the study room. If the plan of instruction is the project 
method, the end to be attained should be clearly in mind. This 
may be, (a) to arouse interest in the vocation through an assigned 
job, (b) to train the pupil to undertake, lay out and complete a 
job in a businesslike way and (c) in the case of advanced students, 
to develop the necessary speed under shop conditions. A plan 
for rigid inspection of completed work and for making a record 
of the same is essential to success in the project method. 

The working conditions and spirit in the school shop must 
closely approximate those in industry. A yoimg American, 
working in the Army Candidates' School in France siunmarized 
the proper kind of plant for training work in a single statement: 
'*We have constructed a line of trenches and when they are 
finished they will be our class room. When I get through the 
training in them I will be supposed to know everything which I 
need to know while doing my bit in modem warfare.** Bulletin, 
Number 22 of the Massachusetts Board of Education states that 
**the most effective shop work is that done on a conmiercial basis 
for an outside customer.** This raises questions as to ways of 
securing orders and disposing of the completed product, without 
causing friction with either employers or labor. Care must be 
taken, too, lest in the enthusiasm for practical results there come 
a tendency to exploit, rather than to educate the pupil. 

School authorities must see to it that the work is performed 
under proper working conditions as regards light, sanitation, 
safety devices and all other things which are necessary to the 
physical wellbeing of the worker. That is not difficult to do in he 
school shop but in the case of part time pupils who are engaged 
in industrial concerns, tact and firmness are required in many 
instances, that the health of the yotmg workers may be safe- 
guarded. 

Although another department is considering Home Economics, 
it may not be entirely out of place to remark that the methods 
required in teaching the practice of homemaking present peculiar 
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difl&culties. The ordinary school frequently contains an apartment 
consisting of a living-room, a dining-room and a kitchen, planned 
for use in teaching housekeeping. At best this apartment lacks 
much the atmosphere of home. Some schools have gone so far as 
to rent a small house or flat near the school for practice in house- 
hold arts. This involves expense and still falls short of the results 
obtainable in a real home. Until a better method is discovered, 
the homes of the pupils seem to afford the best place for doing 
productive shop work. Since at least half the pupils' time must 
be allotted to this work it is necessary to secure close cooperation 
between the home and the teacher; and, as many teachers can 
testify out of their own experiences it is much easier to propose 
this plan than it is to operate it. If reports of successful methods 
in combining the homemaking work with the teaching practice 
can be made, many teachers will welcome the help. 

Finally, how can the intangible things such as initiative and 
loyalty be secured. How can the pupil be given a vision of the 
service which he can render through his chosen trade? How can 
he attain a realization of the importance of his trade to the nation 
and to humanity? The schools of a democracy have a twofold 
biu-den. They must teach the trade and they must inspire the 
learner with zeal for the trade. This condition is inherent in our 
political organization. Its influence is felt even in the method 
adopted for carrying on America's part in the world struggle. 
As one writer aptly remarked, "The citizens of a democracy like 
ours have a duty not devolving upon our enemies — the duty of 
understanding the war as well as that of fighting it." 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 

FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Industrial Education, University of Michigan. 

The term 'industrial subjects" in this discussion is taken to 
include both the manipulative or shop subjects and the related 
technical subjects belonging to a program of industrial education. 

The term **day schools" as generally interpreted in this 
connection includes the following types: 

1. All-day trade-preparatory schools attended mostly by 
14 to 18 year old boys or girls who are giving their entire time 
to preparation for particular industrial pursuits. 

2. Part-time trade extension Schools conducted during 
working hours for those who are employed in skilled occupations 
and giving instruction supplementary to those occupations. 

3. Part-time general improvement schools, or general 
continuation schools, conducted during working hours mostly for 
14 to 18 year old children employed in unskilled occupations 
and giving instruction in subjects which are designed to improve 
the vocational and civic intelligence of the pupils. 

The problems of teaching industrial subjects in the second 
type, namely, part-time trade extension schools, are much the 
same as those of teaching the same subjects in evening trade 
extension schools. The preparation of teachers of industrial 
subjects in general continuation schools, while extremely important 
in view of the development which seems sure to take place in this 
type of school within the next few years, seems also to lie outside 
the scope of this discussion. 

I shall confine my discussion to "What methods and standards 
is it advisable to adopt in the training of teachers of shop subjects 
and of related technical subjects in all-day trade preparatory 
schools?" 

The Smith-Hughes law, in granting Federal funds for training 
industrial teachers in the several states provides that such 
training * 'shall be carried out under the supervision of the State 
Board," and that it * 'shall be given in schools or classes under 
public supervision or control." 'Thus, the State Board may do 
either of two things: organize and conduct teacher-training 
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classes itself, building up a special organization for the purpose, 
or delegate the task to some institution under public control 
already in existence. The policy which is being generally adopted 
by State boards is to designate one or more State institutions 
already engaged in teacher-training to do this special work. 
This is giving rise to the organization of departments of vocational 
or industrial education within existing teacher-training schools or 
departments of our State educational institutions. This plan of 
organization, whether we agree with it or not, has already 
progressed so far that we may safely assume the greater part of 
the training of industrial teachers will be conducted by industrial 
education departments in state institutions. 

How will these departments conduct their work? What 
methods should they adopt to meet the needs of the situation? 

In the first place, the head or director of the department of 
industrial education must be given carte blanche to organize and 
conduct his work in whatever way the situation requires, un- 
hampered by the customs, traditions, regulations, or even salary 
schedules, which apply to the general work of the institution 
with which he is identified. 

In the training of teachers of shop processes, experience has 
shown that for the present, most of this must be done in the 
evenings in industrial cities, where it is possible for skilled workers 
to attend without giving up employment. In most industrial 
states, several such training centers will be needed. It must not 
be asstmied, however, that a center once established should 
be continued year after year. The need for teachers alone should 
determine whether the center operates continuously or inter- 
mittently. 

The center in any city should be in a public school building 
in which evening industrial classes are carried on. The arrange- 
ment with the local board of education should include opportunities 
for observation and practice teaching in the trade classes of the 
school, and the cooperation of the school authorities in interesting 
the right sort of skilled workers to take the training course. It is 
important, also, to have the hearty assistance of employers, 
superintendents of manufacturing plants, and labor leaders in the 
principal trades in enlisting the right kind of students in the 
courses. 

Provision may need to be made, also, for short, intensive 
coiurses, occupying the entire day and lasting a few weeks in 
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summer, or during the winter slack season in certain industries, 
such as the building trades. These courses, also, belong in 
industrial centers rather than in institutions located in small towns. 

A few institutions in the great industrial states may find it 
possible to give part of this training in teaching shop subjects at 
the institutions themselves as full time courses during the regular 
school year. It seems reasonably certain that, as industrial 
teaching becomes more widely recognized as a career, men and 
women who have had industrial experience will be more willing 
than at present to give up their employment for a year or more in 
order to devote their entire time to preparation for teaching. 
In connection with such courses large provision for practice 
teaching will be necessary. 

The training of teachers of the related technical subjects 
will be carried on: 

1. In full-time classes conducted during the school year in the 
institution which has charge of teacher training. If needed, 
provision should be made for these to obtain additional industrial 
experience while taking this course during the summer vacation. 

- 2. In summer classes at the same institution, attended 
principally by those who are now teaching in other lines and who 
have had sufficient industrial contact. Provision should be made 
for additional shop experience while taking this course, if needed. 

3. In evening classes in industrial centers, attended by those 
employed in industry who had good educational advantages before 
beginning employment, and by teachers in other, lines, especially 
manual arts, who have had considerable industrial experience. 

If it were possible, it would be desirable to train in one group 
those shop teachers only who are preparing to teach the same 
trade. But it may as well be recognized first as last that this will 
seldom be possible. The instructor will have reason to consider 
himself fortunate at first if he is able to combine in one class only 
those representing closely related trades, as, for instance, the metal 
trades, or the building trades. He is likely to have both of these 
groups of trades, and others, represented in his class imless he 
adopts the plan of training for one group of trades one year and 
for another the next, which may possibly be done in some of the 
larger cities. He must expect, however, that there will be many 
small classes for the next few years, and that most of these will 
contain representatives of several trades. 
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When the instructor for the first time faces a group of 12 or 
15 or 20 men, representing five or six different trades, each wishing 
to learn how to teach the shop processes of his particular trade, 
he will discover that he has a difficult job on his hands. It is 
assumed that these men know their respective trades thoroughly, 
or, if they do not, that their deficiencies in trade knowledge are 
such as can and will be made up while in training for teaching. 
What is to be done is to make these men capable of imparting to 
others knowledge and skill which they themselves already possess. 
In the main, the job consists of three well known parts: 

1. Selection of suitable teaching material for the purpose 
to be accomplished. 

2. Organization of this material with reference to proper 
sequence, and also with reference to other subjects which the 
pupils are studying. 

3. Proper methods of presenting this material so that it is 
mastered with least expenditure of effort and time. 

There is not time to begin a discussion of these fundamental 
factors in shop-teacher training. However, I do want to emphasize 
two things before passing to the next phase of my subject. 

1. That effective training of these teachers must give large 
attention to developing the habit of analyzing the shop-processes 
of their respective trades and to arranging the results for teaching 
purposes. 

2. That much time must be given to using and making 
habitual the principles and methods of teaching which are acquired. 

As to standards, the following will at least serve as a basis 
for discussion: 

1. For teachers of shop processes: 

a. A minimum age limit of 24 years. 

b. Mastery of the processes to be taught before the 
training course is begun, and knowledge of conditions under 
which work is done in commercial shops. The minimum of 
industrial experience should not be less than two years beyond 

* the equivalent of a thorough apprenticeship, or beyond a 
good trade school course. 

c. Sufficient general education to do the work of the 
training course and to express himself with a good degree of 
correctness in teaching. Completion of the eighth grade 
should be the minimum. 
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d. Personal qualities and habits that will command the 
respect of his pupils and enable him to exercise a wholesome 
influence over them. 

e. A minimum before beginning to teach of 144 hours of 
professional training including class management, methods 
of teaching, observation and practice teaching. 

f . A minimum of at least 144 hours additional professional 
training within two years after teaching is begun. 

2. For teachers of related technical subjects: 

a. A minimum age limit of 22 years. 

b. At least one year of industrial experience or three of 
school shop experience. 

c. General education equivalent to graduation from a 
four-year high school. 

d. Two years of special training for teaching, including 
study of the particular subject matter which he is to teach, 
(as, for example, shop mathematics for several trades) as well 
as professional subjects and practice teaching 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 

FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 

R. O. SMALL 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 

Practically all of Mr. Myers* paper is in accord with my 
own opinions in this matter of training teachers. The scope of 
his paper was broader than mine: he dealt with training for day 
schools, while to me is assigned that position of the topic which 
deals with training teachers of classes in evening schools. A wider 
latitude may be granted in selecting teachers to train for day 
school positions because there is a much wider range of field in 
trade preparatory teaching (the field of the day school) than in 
the trade extension teaching (the field of the evening school). 

Industrial evening classes with us are composed of men and 
women who have already secured placement in an industry; 
they come to the school for relatively short periods to secure 
advancement in their calling. The teachers whom they meet 
must be masters of the trades or phases of the trades they teach. 
We hold that with practically all trades the man who can qualify 
as a master of the trade or any essential part of it must himself 
be a skilled workman either past or present in that trade. There- 
fore in the main the group from which you select individuals to 
train for teaching positions should be a group of skilled workers 
of adequate experience and education; with us eight years of 
approved experience and at least a grammar school education. 

Where the content of the desired course is highly technical 
and valuable to the worker whether definitely applied or not, a 
teacher possessed of the technical knowledge but lacking practical 
knowledge of the trade or trades concerned will be able to give 
valuable instruction in trade extension classes. But the teacher 
who knows both is immeasurably more valuable. By the device 
of short unit courses for relatively small and homogeneous groups, 
held for relatively short periods and taught by teachers who 
know thoroughly the trade involved, we feel that we get the best 
results. The group from which you should select such individuals 
to train for teaching in evening classes is fixed — a group made up 
of sufficiently educated individuals, in possession of the necessary 
trade asset. The problem is then to give the selected members of 
this group the necessary teaching asset. 
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Some of this group are potentially teachers: you should find 
a way to select them as the candidates for training as teachers. 
A very large part of our training system must be devoted to 
selecting these candidates for training. You will need to go out 
and find them; they are not the ones most apt to present them- 
selves. If we can find them ours is then the task of supplementing 
and developing natural endowment. 

As to standards, this is what you want: (1) A suflSciently 
well educated individual who has knowledge of the trade; (2) 
ability on the part of the individual who knows his trade to 
impart that knowledge to others who do not know. Any standards 
which bring this about with very little collateral contribution 
will be adequate. The individual should be at least a grammar 
school graduate, (as much better as you can find) have had eight 
years experience in his trade, preferably with some foremanship 
experience, and be at least 25 years of age and not over forty. 

As to methods: Boil down the voltiminous pedagogy to the 
essentials. Teach these essentials to the class, not as a class but 
as individuals in accordance with the needs of each. Give the 
individuals large opportunity to practice the art of teaching under 
competent supervision. We have been **long" on theory; we 
have been "short" on the selection and on developing those 
selected by giving them practice teaching. Methods, which 
result in the candidate securing a clear notion of what teaching is: 
ability to determine what the individual needs to be taught; 
ability to determine whether the individual has been taught, 
these are what you should employ in your classes. 

Members of the group we wish to reach are self-supporting 
individuals and as a class are unable or unwilling to give up 
'^earning*' a living to engage in * learning*' the art of teaching: 
they must "pay while they go." Free evening training classes 
established at convenient industrial centers seem to offer an 
opportunity for them to do this. If Bernard Shaw is right when 
he says "them as can, does, and them as can't, teaches," we are 
likely to get hold of the members of the "doing" class and make 
teachers of them, in proportion as we arrange for the "doing" and 
"learning" to teach to go along together. 
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UTILIZATION OF EXISTING TEACHER-TRAINING 

INSTITUTIONS TO MEET THE NEEDS 

OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

DAVID SNEDDEN 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York City. 

I. Preliminaiy. 

Industrial school teachers only are considered in this paper. 
The training of agricultural and homemaking teachers is discussed 
elsewhere; and problems of training teachers for professional and 
commercial schools are not before this body. 

Industrial school teachers are expected: (a) to train and 
instruct youths and young men and women to known degrees of 
proficiency in printing, plimibing, tailoring, bricklaying, various 
forms of machine shop practice, firing, street car operating, 
dressmaking, and the hundred other specialized industrial pursuits 
for which vocational schools may be fotmd the best means of 
vocational education, and (b) to give special technical instructon 
in evening and part-time schools to apprentices and others 
already employed and who seek added proficiency and possible 
advancement. 

In industrial schools having large departments (e. g., twenty- 
five boys of no practical experience who are being trained in 
plumbing or carpentry or tailoring, and fifty young men who are 
attending extension classes in the same occupation) specialization 
of teaching service will be anticipated, in which case: (a) the 
training teacher (for practical work) will be expected at least to 
be especially strong in * 'skill" of productive performance — a first- 
class workman; while (b) the instruction teacher (for trade or 
other related knowledge) will be expected at least to be especially 
strong in related technical studies. Both types of teachers will, 
as a result of natural gifts as far as men can be f oimd who possess 
them, and as a result of special pedagogical training, supposedly 
be able to * 'teach*' their subjects to learners of ascertained powers 
and capacities, with reasonable effectiveness — to train in skill, 
to instruct in related knowledge, and, incidentally, at least, to 
inspire with ideals. 
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Probably this specialization of industrial school teaching 
service will have to be watched with great care by those responsible 
for the efficiency of any type of industrial education. Already a 
number of cities have made the absurd mistake of assuming that 
instructors in technical knowledge are much more important men 
than trainers in industrial skill, and are paying the former much 
larger compensations. In many cases, graduates of technological 
colleges are considered eligible and competent to give **related 
technical instruction,'* especially in the mechanical trades, 
although they have never had experience as trade workers. 
Under a sound demand, all industrial trainers and instructors in 
strictly vocational matters will be expected, at some stage, to be 
actually or potentially, productive workers in the specialty they 
teach. 

II. Sources of Personnel for Training. 

A given training school for industrial school teachers might 
have any one or more of three tasks. 

a. It might select men, already competent productive 
workers, and train them on the pedagogical side; 

b. It might take persons who are already competent 
teachers and train them to be productive workers; 

c. It might take young persons, trained neither in 
productive work nor in teaching, and, by prolonged training 
along both lines, fit them in four or six years for teaching. 

For the present, probably, the first method only will prove 
practicable for many of the common industrial vocations. 
Experience to date demonstrates the availability of a sufficient 
supply of young men skilled and fairly well informed in carpentry, 
plumbing, machine shop metal work; trades or operations 
specialties, electric wiring, printing, etc., who would be willing to 
become teachers if a compensation slightly above that which they 
can expect in their trades were reasonably assured, and if they 
could obtain their teacher training without unduly sacrificing 
their incomes during such training. 

In other lines, the situation is necessarily as yet obscure. 
Schools for manufacturing tailors (clothing operatives), locomotive 
engineers, chauffeurs, miners, meat packing specialists, street car 
motormen, glass blowers, house painters and the like, if and when 
established, could undoubtedly find selected workers in these 
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fields as teachers if the requisite training in the specialized teaching 
arts were available. In some of these cases, a considerable amount 
of attention would probably have to be given also to instruction 
in related technical knowledge. In other industries usually 
followed by men, only careful study of the fields will show whether 
new sources of supplying teachers may not have to be developed. 

Existing day trade schools for girls seem to have found it 
preferable to obtain as teachers persons technically and ped- 
agogically trained prior to the learning of the trade involved. 
With one or two notable exceptions, however, American girls' 
trade schools have been reluctant to meet the needs of genuine 
vocational education as might be required to fit market conditions, 
consequently the amount of experience available is not large. 

Nevertheless we may well expect better sources of teaching 
personnel than the existing supply of skilled workers eventually 
to be developed, for all kinds of industrial schools. Clearly, 
however, it will be advisable in only exceptional cases to obtain 
teachers from those persons first trained for some form of general 
education, or for technical education exclusively, and receiving 
their initiation into industrial processes only after mature age 
has been reached. 

Logically, the two forms of vocational competency required 
of the industrial teacher — productive power and teaching power — 
should be developed, if not simultaneously, at least in some sort 
of short alternating units. If a youth of sixteen could arrange 
for perhaps six years to divide his time, possibly on a week-about 
basis, between productive work in a trade or in a series of closely 
related factory specialties for self-supporting wages, on the one 
hand, and on the other, in a training school designed to give him 
first a good equipment of technical knowledge of his industrial 
specialty, and then pedagogical practice and insight in teaching, 
doubtless the resulting product would constitute the most effective 
teaching force obtainable. 

ni. Location of Training Centers. 

a. Training centers for most types of industrial school 
teachers will almost necessarily have to be located in large and 
extensively developed areas of the industry or industries con- 
cerned. But it does not follow that many types of teacher training 
need be carried on in one center. For example, if a large paper 
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manufacttuing state like Massachusetts should find it advisable 
to develop several day or extension schools for the various paper 
manufacturing occupations, then a training school for teachers of 
paper making vocations might well be located in Holyoke (the 
largest paper manufacturing city) even if no other type of training 
class were held there. This suggests that in general, perhaps, the 
teacher training schools for the various industrial vocations can 
best be located in connection with the largest vocational depart- 
ment or school of the industry concerned. If, for example, as has 
been recommended by the commission recently surveying industrial 
education in New York City, there should be established in the 
printing district of that city a large central industrial school of 
printing, then the most effective means of providing teachers of 
printing for all New York State might be to center training classes 
for teachers of printing in that school. Only in this way can the 
maximum of ntimbers be foimd from which to select prospective 
teachers, and also the minimum of difficulty in seciuing regular 
attendance can in this way be insured. 

b. Clearly it will prove most inadvisable to locate training 
centers remote from practicable opportunities for industrial 
affiliations. 

c. To what extent can economies be secured through combin- 
ing in one institution training agencies for several very distinct 
types of teachers? Only experience can tell. We can as yet outline 
systematic training of teachers only for a few industrial vocations 
— ^printing and the strictly mechanical trades for boys, and 
dressmaking and power operating for girls. Probably nothing 
would be gained by placing tmder one roof training schools for 
teachers of dressmaking, of plumbing, and of engine firing. Perhaps 
something would be gained by so placing training schools for 
electrical workers and for house carpenters. 

IV. Use of Existing Institutions. 

Many existing schools, ready to render public service, and 
perhaps not over clear as to the actual requirements to be met in 
training teachers for industrial schools, will offer to undertake 
such training. To what extent can they render good service and 
under what conditions? 

a. State normal schools designed primarily for the training 
of elementary school teachers are frequently located far from 
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industrial centers and are hence unavailable. Some are located in 
large industrial centers, and are in a position to offer space, but 
rarely equipment, for the needed training. In Eastern and extreme 
Western States, normal schools have largely confined themselves 
to their original functions of training elementary school teachers, 
the demands of which they have been fully able to meet in only 
one or two states. In the Central States, normal schools have 
become ambitious, having entered into competition with higher 
institutions of learning, and having undertaken many kinds 
of teacher training — often probably, to the serious detriment of 
their original purpose and to meeting which they gradually become 
less well adapted. 

Normal schools in large centers which can effect close co- 
ordination with specific industries can readily become centers for 
evening training classes. To what extent they could be profitable 
centers for part-time training classes is uncertain. In any event, 
it is certain that a training department for industrial school 
teachers should have its own integral departmental organization, 
and the facilities requisite to keep in intimate contact with 
industries. 

It is doubtful whether more than a very small part of the 
general normal schools of America can advantageously develop 
training departments for industrial school teachers. In the more 
naive stages of reflection on this subject, we are apt to infer that 
**a teacher is a teacher*' and that any institution devoted to the 
training of one type of teachers can readily adapt itself to the 
training of another type. More anal3rtical study, however, will 
show that the training of different types of teaching must be 
differentiated, if anythmgy more widely than the forms of edu- 
cational service, considered in terms of objectives, for which these 
teachers are being trained. 

b. In each state are foimd engineering colleges — the college of 
"mechanic arts'* of the Morrill Act, the so-called "land grant** 
colleges — which usually possess much equipment employed in the 
training of mechanical, electrical, and mining engineers, etc. 
Graduates of these colleges are frequently employed as teachers 
of science, manual training, and the like in public high schools. 
It is to be expected that in many states these engineering colleges 
will desire to undertake the training of industrial school teachers, 
or will, if themselves neutral in the matter, be expected by the 
public to add this function to their work. 
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In some cases these colleges are not suitably located for this 
work — that is, they are not located in large industrial centers. 
Already in Michigan and Indiana, the state universities have 
found it expedient to provide for the organization of industrial 
teacher training classes in centrally located industrial cities. 
Possibly in many states engineering colleges will find it practicable, 
if charged with industrial teacher training, to place centers for 
the purpose in juxtaposition to the industries basal to such service. 

The pedagogical influence of the engineering colleges on the 
standards and methods of industrial teacher training will probably 
not be good for several years, or until some very definite prescrip- 
tions are established by state and national authorities. Typical 
engineering schools are institutions for technical instruction as 
distinguished from vocational training. Only lately and reluctantly 
have they come to appreciate the importance of practical experience 
obtained tmder educational supervision, as a necessary part of 
integral vocational education. The University of Cincinnati now 
provides definitely for the acquisition of such practical experience. 
Several other colleges do so in a half-hearted way through summer 
camps, compulsory service in mines, etc. The majority, however, 
leave their graduates to the largely fortuitous educational direction 
of employers and directors so far as practical training goes. 

A large proportion of the faculty members in most engineering 
schools seem to attach small importance to practical experience 
in vocational education acquired under competent educational 
direction. The results of this attitude may not be so damaging 
in training for professions utilizing so large a proportion of abstract 
or technical knowledge as the various forms of engineering; but 
the persistence of this attitude in industrial education would be 
practically fatal to any really effective training. 

For at least the majority of industrial callings, the genuinely 
hard problems of vocational training in the near future will be 
found in connection with needs and demands for really functioning 
practical training. Especially will this be the case with the 
specialized factory callings, where the actual character and extent 
of desirable * 'related technical knowledge" is, as yet, largely an 
imknown quantity. It is certain that the teacher of technical 
subjects or any teacher habituated to attach much importance to 
technical studies will come very slowly to recognize and admit that 
for many callings vocational education should consist chiefly of 
definite and cumulative training in practical skill, supplemented 
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by that technical knowledge only which is demonstrably functional 
therewath, to all of which, of course, must be added those social 
(economic, civic, sanitary) studies (readings, interpretations) 
which will give together the competent worker and the cooperating 
citizen. Vocational education, if rightly organized pedagogically, 
and administered by men and women who combine practical skill 
and social insight, can make important contributions towards 
those social readjustments that will diminish the ills of condition 
and apprehension that manifest themselves in I. W. W. projects, 
strikes, and class divisions. 

c. In almost all large cities are found technical high schools; 
and in a few states schools of so-called applied art or technical 
science. To what extent, and under what circumstances can these 
be employed as agencies for the training of industrial teachers? 
Superficially considered, these schools will appear to possess space 
and valuable equipment and, perhaps, some important industrial 
connection^. Could this space and equipment be used for teacher 
training purposes by the present staff? 

It is the writer's present conviction that no general answer 
can be given to these questions. Each case will have to be con- 
sidered by itself and in relation to particular vocational fields. 
For example, Massachusetts maintains three schools designed to 
provide vocational educational in whole or in part for the textile 
industries. Each school offers day technical courses intended 
apparently to provide scientific equipment for those who will 
serve the textile industries as technical experts or specialists, or 
in some directive capacity. These schools are also extensively 
patronized by wage workers coming to evening classes only. 
Evening courses seem not yet to be well oriented pedagogically, 
but there exists among faculties and patrons somewhat general 
notions that vocational advancement can be secured by workers 
taking these courses. At any rate, the courses are often taken 
by those who have the natural qualifications for overseers and 
other minor managerial places. 



